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Lucky man with a brand new car—how can he 


hold still? 


But look again. He’s twice as lucky as you 


thought. That’s a Nash ‘'600.”’ 


It’s the car everyone’s talking about—that’s here 


today with tomorrow’s new-car features. 


It’s built a different way—with a single super- 
strong welded steel body and frame. It’s roomier 


—safer—rattle-proof and squeak-proof. 


There’s ample room for 6 grown-ups in this sleek 
big car—yet its Flying Scot engine turns in 25 to 


30 miles a gallon at moderate highway speed. 


Serene as a summer breeze, this Nash ‘'600’’ 
rides like cushioned velvet with deep coil springs 


at all four wheels. It’s a sweetheart to handle, 
too—parking ina pocket, weaving through traflic, 
holding tight to hairpin curves, 


And—speaking of a summer breeze—the Nash 











Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System fills this 
car with living-room comfort. You just dial the de- 
sired degree of warmth—and fresh, clean outside 

air, heated to your liking, floods every nook and 
corner of the interior. 


You may even have a Convertible Bed that fits 
right into the back seat. Available for overnight 
comfort on vacation tours and fishing trips. 


You'll want to see this amazing new Nash ‘'600”’ 

and the distinguished new Nash Ambassador. 
Today there’s the biggest demand in history for 
both these fine cars—and both are well worth 
waiting for. | 


So, see your Nash dealer, and while your new 
Nash is in the making—hAold still, if you can! 


Hash. Maton 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS ~ 
(onporntion 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17 N.Y. 


' How heart’ disease begins 


3 
e 
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The sharp edge of a boy’s knife, a bruising blow 


from a lawn mower or a passing van, often open the 


way for infectious disease in trees, In recent years, a 


fungus disease known as canker stain destroyed great 


numbers of London planetrees, an otherwise hardy 
. kind of sycamore found in many Eastern cities. 


Department of Agriculture scientists found that the 
disease was spread largely by contaminated pruning tools. 
These picked up the fungus from an infected tree and 
carried it to a healthy one in the next pruning operation. 


Taking a leaf from medicine, these Government 


scientists applied the principles of antisepsis to the 
problem, By sterilizing pruning knives and saws in 


alcohol, they showed that the spread of 


canker stain can be prevented. 


Alcohol—the kind that sterilizes pruning tools as 
well as the kind used to make the costliest perfumes 
—is one of many CSC products for agriculture, 
medicine and industry. 















“HIS SKIS GET loving care, but his hair 
gets only neglect! It’s so dull and lifeless... 
must be next to impossible to comb... full of 
loose dandruff, too. How Dry Scalp spoils 
a man’s appearance! It’s time I told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 





Hair looks betfér... 


scalp teels better... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 





YOU'D NEVER KNOW this was the same man 
—now that he’s using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! 
A few drops a day can help you, too...to 
check loose dandruff and itchy scalp... make 
hair natural-looking, so easy to comb... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care ... both scalp and hair . . . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


The Fifth Wish 


I wish I could say that I was surprised by 
the first article in your Dec. 30, 1946, issue 
under the heading National Affairs. How- 
ever, I was not. 

While the list of the eight items most 
desired by the average American corresponds 
to my list and probably to the list of every 
person, the order in which they are listed is 
typical of American thinking. Permanent 
peace, without which none of the other 
“desirables” would be possible, is No. 5. 
Do not the people in your country realize 
that everything on that list, from “personal 
health” to “job security” and “automobile,” 
is dependent on a lasting peace? 

There are men and women who have lived 
in fear and physical suffering for five years 
and more, who do not.wish first for personal 
luxuries, but primarily for the enduring 
peace that would make the necessities of life 
available to all. 

I do not mean to imply that Americans are 
selfish. They have demonstrated their gener- 
osity time and time again, to my country and 
to others, but they do tend to overlook the 
forest in their search for the tallest trees. 











CHARLES WHITE 
London, England. 
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More About the Army 


“Report on the Army” by Harold Isaacs 
. . . left much to be desired (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 23, 1946). 

The initial premise that the Army is “in 
trouble” misleads the public who is paying 
for this Army and has the right to know the 
truth, good or bad. We certainly admit that 
we have problems—without making excuses 
about where they came from. That is not 
our task; we are here to solve these problems. 
The last six years have presented problems 
more formidable than any that exist today. 
But the Army has never considered that it 
was “in trouble.” To the contrary, by care- 
ful analysis, positive planning, and strict ex- 
ecution, the problems were solved and the 
Army moved ahead to the next one. 

True, many men who are going through 
the port of embarkation have had little train- 
ing. The same article points out the serious 
effects of demobilization. The Army cannot 
sit by and lament the fact. It still has the 
mission of occupying Germany. The order 
as old as the Army itself: “I don’t care how 
you do it; but do it,” enters into this picture. 
These same men after reaching their units, 
wherever they may be, will soon receive 
training designed to bring the Army up to a 
level of efficiency even now prescribed for 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canals 





WOULD 


LOW-COST 
MONEY 


help your business 
make more profit? 





END TODAY for our new book, 

“A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.’”’ Learn how little money 
costs, how much more you can get 
and how long you can use it, under 
our Commercial Financing Plan. You 
may find the cost so low that you 
would have to secure a rate of 4% per 
annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan to keep the cost comparable. 


Our book gives you dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost of 
money under our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan vs. Time Loans... with case 
histories of growth and profits cus- 
tomers have realized through our plan. 
It tells how the plan operates without 
restricting your management or inter- 
fering with operations; how it frees 
you from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 


Manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years ... because they have found 
it more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 
Whether you need thousands or 
millions . . . it will pay you to read 
“4A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.” Write for Booklet C. 






































COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


“PROFITS” WHEN YOU READ AN 


ANNUAL REPORT? 


Too many people think of profits as sums of- 
money paid out to the owners of a business— 
the stockholders. 


Actually, this is only one function of profits. 


Profits must also be big enough so that manage- 
ment, at the close of the business year, can set 
aside sufficient funds to develop tomorrow’s busi- 
ness. This “seed money”’ is called a surplus. 


A surplus has still another function. It takes 
care of the rainy day, just as savings of the 
prudent individual take care of sicknesses and 
the other emergencies of life. 


For it must always be remembered that only 
half of all the corporations in the United States 


make a profit in any given year. Continued 
business health, and thus, continued employ- 
ment, depend upon a surplus to tide things 
over the lew points. 


This spring, when you read “profits” in an 
annual report, do not think only of money paid 
out to stockholders. Think of profits also as vital 
and fundamental resources for the future of the 
business—the very life-blood of the nation. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, or 


the public welfare. 


"NW. AYER & SON, Ine. 








Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 








EVER BEEN TO 


Chaugogagogmanchaugagogchaubunagungamaug ? 


No, it’s not a gag. That 40-letter word is the full name 
of a lovely lake at Webster, Mass. Local folks call it 


Lake Chaubunagungamaug for short. 


It’s an Indian word, of course. And it proves that 
Indians were wise in more ways than just pinning 


picturesque names on picturesque scenery. When trans- 


lated, Chaugo ... etc. means, “You fish_on your side, 
I fish on my side, nobody fish in middle.” 


That, we think, is sound policy for American govern- 
ment and American business in this post-war period. If 
each will fish its own side of the lake, there'll be less 
friction and more fish for everybody. 


Let government regulate and business operate the 
nation’s industries. That helps keep both groups in 
balance. But when government tries to take over, as 
America has painfully learned, the result is confusion 


e Listen to the New Electric Hour — the HOUR OF CHARM, 
Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, over CBS Network. 


and conflict, with lower production and higher costs. 
Yet even this is not the greatest danger. 


If government runs both the political and business 
machinery, then the people have no appeal against 
political or economic injustice. For government is both 
judge and jury. This combined control of politics and 


business is the basic feature of nazism, fascism, socialism 
and commvnism. 


Again, when government goes into business, it does | | 
not pay the taxes that business pays. Who makes up 
those taxes? You do. You and every other taxpayer. 


As a citizen, as a consumer, you have an interest in 
seeing that government and business fish on their own 
sides of the lake. Then you won’t get caught in the middle! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


% Names on request from this magazine 
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Prediction: The wives of 1947 will 
have more fun in the kitchen. 


Previous cooking experience is de- 
sirable, perhaps, but not essential. 
There are so many new easy-to-use 
foods, so many new ways to prepare 
foods, cooking will be a novel and 
exciting adventure. 


Further prediction: Cheese dishes 
will be featured more often on their 
menus. They'll know that cheese 
gives tastiness and variety to meals. 
And cheese, like milk (nature’s most 
nearly perfect food), is rich in pro- 
tein, calcium, phosphorus, in vita- 
mins A and G. 

_ Yes, we have a personal interest 
in cheese. For Kraft, pioneer in 





What's for diamen, Duchess ? 


cheese-making, is a unit of National 


Dairy. And what we've said about 


housewives using more cheese is 
entirely true. 


It’s also true that they’re learn- 
ing more about the whys and 
wherefores of food each year — 
just as the scientists in our labora- 
tories are learning more about 
better ways to process, improve and 
supply it. 

These men are backed by the 
resources of a great organization. 
They explore every field of dairy 
products, discover new ones. And 
the health of America benefits 
constantly by this National Dairy 
research, 














Dedicated to the wider use and 


better understanding of dairy prod- 


ucts as human food ...as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 


health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Takes exercise to dust the’ cobwebs off a 
man...make him look alive, vital. The Vitalis 
*60-Second Workout” works the same presto- 
change on dull hair. You can see its looks 
come to life ... feel your scalp wake up ting- 
ling! If your hair has been keeping its best 
looks from you, take the following action .’.. 





bring the looks of your hair to 


50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp. 
Vitalis’ pure vegetable oils relieve dryness, 
give your hair fresh lustre. Your scalp feels 
invigorated as you rout loose dandruff. 
What’s more, you help check excessive fall- 
ing hair. Now, 10 seconds to comb. Stop 
looking behind you. That handsome-haired 
chap in the mirror is you! 


“oMitalis 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

by the War Department. It has been the 
consensus that the best occupation troops 
were the soldiers trained for combat. 

The armed forces, more than any other 
organization, is being drastically cut in 
money. However, the public cannot realize 
the steps which are being taken to meet this 
cut and still carry on with the job ahead. It 
is not our prerogative as a democratic Army 
to say whether this is right or wrong. We are 
here to comply with instructions. But to say 
that the Army does not know where it is 
heading is a shallow insight. The goal is 
there ahead of us. Long-range plans are set 
for the attainment and the ways to this must 
be changed as political conditions change. 
The final objective still exists because it is 
to the best interest of the country—the people 
who pay for this army. 


S/Sct. Ropert M. Witson 

Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Stars Over Cincinnati 

As one of the curators of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, I suggest 
that the article in your issue of Dec. 30, 
1946, “Stars Over Harvard,” should be re- 
examined with a _ telescope—or better still, 
through a microscope. It states: “Harvard 
College Observatory, although established in 
1839, dates its true beginning from the ar- 
rival in December 1846 of the lens for the 
“Great Refractor.” So does American as- 
tronomy.” 

As a matter of fact and of history, on Jan. 
23, 1845, our telescope reached Cincinnati 
from Bremen and was installed within two 
months. On April 14, 1845, Maj. Gen. 
Ormsby McK. Mitchel first observed the 
heavenly spheres through the first observa- 
tory telescope on the American continent— 
unless perchance the Aztecs had one. 


JoserH S. GRAYRON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEwswEEk’s apologies to Cincinnati. Its 
original 11-inch telescope was purchased by 
the Cincinnati Astronomical Society for 
$10,000 from Merz and Mahler of Munich, 
and went into use more than a year before 
the arrival of Harvard’s 15-inch lens. The old 
Cincinnati telescope, mounted in a 16-foot 
mahogany tube, is still used ten nights each 
month to give students and visitors a look at 
the moon and stars. 


Milk and Whisky 


I have just finished reading, with a great 
deal of interest, the article under the caption 
“Income: Rich Man, Poor Man” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 6). Until I read this, I really did 
not know just how well off I am. 

. . . My personal opinion is that the peo- 
ple of this nation concentrate too much on 
making money, and neglect the most im- 
portant institution in the world—the home. 
Almost every girl wants.to be a debutante, 
and every boy has aspirations of some day 
attending college; but the one thing that 
stands out in my childhood . . . is something 
I wouldn’t trade for all the education in the 
world—the understanding, companionship, 
and affection that existed in our own home; 















Men with handsome, vital-looking hair are as slated for success 
as a Horatio Alger hero. Success in any field, that is . . . business, 
' girls, politics, girls, engineering, girls. Just starting up the ladder? 

<< Skip the first few rungs ... with the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 
Product of Bristol-Mvers 







and that is what I intend to pass on to my 
children. As a parting thought, do we all 
realize that the price we pay for the best 
whisky (by the shot) in the best night club, 
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This ounce of prevention pays 


huge dividends 


MAJOR power-equipment troubles 


often grow out of minor beginnings. 
And it is the business of Hartford 


Steam Boiler inspection engineers 


to help spot these sources of poten- 
tial danger before they develop into 


accidents or breakdowns, This is the 
kind of prevention that pays huge 
dividends, especially when produc- 


tion demands are heavy, and re: 
placements scarce. 
When your boilers, turbines, en- 


gines or electrical equipment are 
insured with this company, you 


benefit from the accumulated 
**know how” of 81 years of accident- 
prevention experience. Hartford 


Steam Boiler maintains the largest 


staff of inspection engineers devoted 
solely to this exacting work. These 


men, whose advice has often added 


years to the life of costly installa- 
tiens, are located throughout the 


country. They are never far from 


the equipment they periodically in- 
spect, so they are available quickly 


in emergencies, 

Your agent or broker will be glad 
to give you full details of the service 
that makes Hartford Steam Boiler 
the first choice 
among those who 
purchase Engineer- 
ing Insurance. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GBhore: Dellers + Preswure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines © Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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would buy your child and my child 3 quarts 
of the best milk on the market? Think that 
over! 
L.R. Perresciun 
Lakewood, Ohio 
anal 
Nenezuelas Open Arms 


Congratulations, NEwsweEexK, on the sim- 
ple solution your Dec. 30, 1946, issue offers 


to a knotty world problem! 
Rags W As { LMWH Fpgpean Ai 
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Associated Press 


DP’s: To the homeless... 








European 


... Venezuela offers good earth 


42 Venezuela advertises for an unlimited 
number of European immigrants to help till 


' ' R 
its rich soil 

Is there any way to get Venezuela and 
the DP’s together? 


Beaumont, Texas 


Venezuela is ready to welcome refugees 
but would prefer farmers and skilled work- 


ets. No refugees have arrived in Venezuela 


so far. The whole problem of their admit- 
tance is now under discussion and until 


machinery for transporting and settling them 
in Latin America is created, the Venezuelans 
will not make any specific proposals for 
mass migration, 


LyMaNn H. BREWER 


Husbands for Americans 
Re your story in the Dec. 30, 1946, issue 
of Newsweek on the immigration situation: 


Our government makes it very easy for 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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é Any stretch is a safer one when you ride on new _ the severest punishment and bounces back for more. 
Kelly Tires. On the open road, in city traffic — And for wear, even steel couldn’t outlast that tough 


they deliver long, safe miles of trouble-free driving, Armorubber tread, The Kelly Dealer’s service 0 


That's been true for 53 years, and today’s Kellys as dependable as the tires he sells. 
are the best yet! Their ‘strong rayon cord and THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


sturdy, rim- hugging beads form a body that takes CUMBERLAN D, MARYLAND 











PROVED AND 


IMPROVED 
FOR 


53 YEARS— 
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WALTER §, GIFFORD CHESTER J, BARNARD WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS ALLERTON F, BROOKS 
President of the American Tele- — President of the New Jersey Bell President of the Wisconsin Tele- President of The Southern New Presi¢ 
phone and Telegraph Company, — Telephone Company, Started with phone Company. First telephone England Telephone Company. Telep! 
Started as a clerk with the West- the Bell System as a clerk in Bos- — job was in New York City as a Started as engineer’s assistant in r teleph 
ern Electric Company in 1904, ton in 1909, traffic inspector in 1921, New Haven in 1911. 








4 
RUSSELL J. HOPLEY : ; “ 
President of the Northwestern Bell These are presidents of operating telephone companies I 
Telephone Company. Started with . | 
Bell System as collector in Fort Oo 
Miadison, Iowa, in 1915, ; - 
of the Bell System. They all started at the bottom 


of the ladder. . . . Nine years ago the Bell System 
first published an advertisement like this, except 


that there are now thirteen new faces in the pictures. 





These new presidents also started at the bottom. 


WILLIAM A. HUGHES 


President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started his tele- 
phone career as a ground man in 
Kansas City in 1917. a 








¢ 


THOMAS N. LACY 








H. RANDOLPH MADDOX GRAHAM K. McCORKLE ' FLOYD P. OGDEN 


President of the Michigan Bell President of The Chesapeake and President of the Illinois Bell Tele- President of The Mountain States Pre 
Telephone Company. With Bell Potomac Telephone Companies. phone Company. Started with Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- “a 
wi 


System since 1905, Started in Phila- Started as a student engineer in System as an office boy in Emi- pany. Started as student and clerk 
delphia as an installer. Washington, D. C., in 1921. nence, Ky., in 1902. in Xansas City, Mo., in 1911. 











VICTOR EB. COOLEY 
President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, Started his 
telephone career as a clerk in San 
Francisco in 1911, 
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The Bell System aims to keep the 
opportunity for advancement open 
to all. 





One of its traditions is that its execu- 

tives come up from the ranks. That 

has been true of the business for 

many years and nowhere is it better 

illustrated than in the careers of the 

men who now serve as presidents of 
\ Bell Telephone Companies. 





/ Asa group, they have put in 611 
| years of telephone service, an aver- 


| «ge of 36 years-each. 
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PHILIP C. STAPLES 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with Bell System as salesman in 

Baltimore in 1904. 








MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started 
with Bell System as a clerk in 

San Francisco in 1912. 


HAL §, DUMAS 
President of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Started with Bell System as 
a traffic student in Atlanta in 1911. 


RANDOLPH EIDE 


President of The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, First telephone 
job was as a special inspector in 


New York in 1911, 





JOE E, HARRELL 


President of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany. Started with Bell System 


as a clerk in Atlanta in 1913. 





PRESIDENTS OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR FIRST JOBS 


Name 


Walter S. Gifford 


Chester I. Barnard 
*William C. Bolenius 
*Allerton F. Brooks 


*Victor E. Cooley 
*Hal S. Dumas 


Randolph Eide 
*Joe E. Harrell 


*Russell J. Hopley 


*William A. Hughes 
< “Thomas N. Lacy 
“#H., Randolph Maddox 


*Graham K. McCorkle 


*Floyd P. Ogden 


Philip C. Staples 
*Mazrk R. Sullivan 
*Carl Whitmore 


Company Date Placeof Start First Pay First Job 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 1904 Chicago $10 week ~~ Payroll 
ept. 
New Jersey Bell Tel. Co. 1909 Boston $50 month Clerk 
Wisconsin Tel. Co. 1921 New YorkCity $28 week Traffic Inspector 
Southern New Eng- 1911) New Haven $12 week Engineer's 
land Tel. Co. Assistant 
Southwestern Bell 1911 San Francisco $60 month Clerk 
Tel. Co. 
Southern Bell Tel. 1911 Atlanta $50 month Traffic Student 
& Tel. Co. 
Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 1911 New YorkCity $15 week Special Inspector 
New England Tel. 1913 Atlanta $l4week Clerk 
& Tel. Co. 
Northwestern Bell 1915 Fort Madison, Ia. $40 month Collector 
Tel. Co. 
Indiana Bell Tel. Co. 1917 Kansas City $60 month Ground Man 
Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 1905 Philadelphia $10 week Installer 
bar og & Potomac 1921 Washington, D.C. $30week Student Engineer 
el. Co. 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co. 1902 Eminence, Ky. $20 month Office Boy 
Mountain States Tel. 1911 Kansas City,Me. $40 month Student and 
& Tel. Co, lerk 
Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 1904 Baltimore $12 week Salesman 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 1912 San Francisco $50 month Clerk 
New York Tel. Co. 1910 San Francisco $65 month Field Man 








*Asterisks inditate new presidents ‘sinéé Deteniber, 1937. 





CARL WHITMORE 


President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. First Bell Sys- 
tem job was in San Francisco as a 
field man in 1910. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 
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Ever bitte: 4 uffler” for a 
LOCOMOTIVE ? 


YES, LOCOMOTIVES must keep warm—plenty warm! That’s why they 
wear “mufflers” around their steam pipes and boilers... in- 


sulating “mufflers” of asbestos tape and 85% Magnesia 
boiler lagging. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of feet of K&M Asbestos Tape and 
85% Magnesia ride the rails on locomotives . . . boost efficiency 
by keeping heat in its place. Tremendous footages of asbestos 
tape, cloth, yarns and tubings also protect and insulate elee- 
trical equipment ranging from hair-size wires to giant power 
cables. And many leading industries consider K&M 85% Mag- 
nesia coverings and blocks the byword for efficient insulation. 


IN YOUR PLANT there’s probably some insula- 
tion problem which these K&M products 
might solve. If so, just write us... we'll 
be glad to assist you in the application of 
asbestos to your needs. 


ANatme made Asbestos eet 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind 


since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY +e AMBLERe PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
American soldiers to bring home wives from 
all over the world, even Germany; but if 


an American girl wants to marry a foreigner _ 


it’s impossible or takes years to unwind the 
red tape. What’s fair about that? 

If American girls were sensible they would 
organize to oppose the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and de- 
mand that a million immigrants be admitted 
immediately to make up for the shortage of 
men in the United States. 


VirGINIA MANOR 
Danbury, Conn. 


Bazooka Boom 


This Army fuss re the birth of the ba- 
zooka impels me to smoke up on my hookah 
( Newsweek, Jan. 6). 

Why don't the Army boys ever mention 
the weapon’s real godfather, Bob Burns? If 
that drawling Arkansan hadn’t invented and 





e 


played basso-protundo solos on his length of | 


sewer pipe, the Yanks’ rocket projector . .. 
probably would have been called the RG-1 
or some other alphabetical Army monicker, 
The bazooka battle of genealogy moves me 
to metrical musings: 


The Heinies had their Stuka 

Till their luck took downward turns, 
When we Yanks, with our bazooka, 
Made Adolf a poor palooka 

With that brainchild of—Bob Burns. 


AppIsON N. CLARK 
Oakland, Calif. 


Light on NSLI 


Thank you for your recent article 


“Veterans: Insurance Snafu” (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 6). It is time some publication threw 
a little light on National Service Life In- 
surance. Some veterans are misled regarding 
its terms and invest in policies which haven't 
the value they believe. 

After checking NSLI with a comparable 
commercial policy all I can say is “we wuz 
robbed.” 

B. W. WILLIE 

Oakland, Calif. 





International 
Attention Hollywood: Typed glamour 


Photogenic 

This is not a heartsick female who has 
visions of romance at the sight of an attrac- 
tive man. This is a guy who for some unex- 
plainable reason is moved to say “Attention 


Hollywovd” for the guy with a typewriter | 
in your Dec. 16 issue. He’s got it. Why | 


don't they take it? I'd like to see more of 
the guy... 
A. HostTEeTLER 
Warren, Ohio 
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SEEING DOUBLE? 


Well over a hundred-thousand of the new Dodge cars 
have now been built and sold. From the way people talk 
you might think that a million had already found their 
owners, They say the streets are filled with them and that 
across the country you see them everywhere on the main 


traveled roads. Well, it may be that some folks are seeing 


Dodge cars double, because they hear so much about 
them, and are so impressed by those they sce. 

seapilliiaelates 
At any rate this seems a great compliment to all concerned. 
Thanks a million, and we'll build you the million just 


as fast as we can. 






SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 












‘s HAT IN thunderation 
Wi. so puzzling?” 
hedged Elmer, the bull, 
guiltily. “Just ask the old 
master anything you want 


to know, woman. I have 
all the answers.” 


“T don’t doubt it,” said 


Flsie tartly. ““What puzzles me is how any- 
one, even you, would want to eat a meal of 
bs . ’ ‘ . ee o. fag 
cake alone, Is baffling, that’s what it is! 
“It is NOT!” contra- ’ 
dicted Filmer. “It’s the 


doggondest best cake 


you ever baked. This 





frosting’s sure on the 


beam. Vl bet vou make 


it with velvety-smooth 
Borden’s Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk!” 


“Don’t try that blarney on me,” laughed 
Elsie. “Everybody knows frostings made 


with Eagle Brand ave gloriously smooth 


and creamy. BUT cake alone doesn’t make 


€ S balanced meal.” 
/ 







"LT don't want to balance 


my meals.” complained 
Filmer. “IT want to eat “em!” 


“Who wouldnt want 10 


eat all those grand desserts 
Eagle Brand makes?” asked Elsie. “And 
without a grain of extra sugar, either! But 


Vou cant keep healthy tf vou don't eat a 


variety of foods, such as Borden’s—”’ 


Erm, 





‘‘Men are stilla great big puzzle 
SIGHED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


rc 


Spee 


“T knew it!” roared Elmer. ‘You’d ruin 
my fun just to get buzzing on Borden’s!” 
Not at all, dear,” answered Elsie, “I 
mention Borden’s only because they bring 


folks so many wondertul 


foods, Milk, for example, 


Children should have a 
quart of the precious stulf 
every day, grownups a pint. 


Borden's Homogenised 


Atilk is miik in its most 
®* delicious form. So—” 


“90 TIL take cake,” said 
Elmer. “Cake with Eagle Brand frosting.” 
“A very fine food—in its place,” 





smiled 
Elsie. “And awfully good with rich Borden’s 


Homogenized Milk. There's cream and 


Vitamin D in every sip.” 





Tune in the Ginny Simms Show! Music! Comedy! CBS, Friday—9 P. M., e. 6. F. 









“Roll out the milk bottle, Beulah!” 
roared Elmer. “Your mother’s campaigning 
z= o 


a : ern 
for Borden's again: 
{ 
“Again?” laughed Elsie. “Why Wl always 
go on telling folks about the wholesome 


“<¢, 
OG) 


>-_ ~~ 


nourishment in Borden's 


delicious foods. I’m proud 
of Borden’s big tamily of 
fine foods!” 


“Rov. is that news!" 


guffawed Elmer. “Next 
you'll be telling me how 


rood every doggoned 
product is!” is 


“But. of course, dear,” giggled Elsie. 


“each and every one is good—if i's Borden's, 


it's COT to be good!” 


© The Borden Company 
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ed predictions. On 
successive weeks in 
December — the 
16th and 23rd— 
they led their de- 


partment with re- 


spective forecasts 


that Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney would 





Ls be replaced by Lt. 





SCOREBOARD: Our Periscope editors, 
who on occasion take a mild ribbing on 
this page, closed out 1946 and opened 
the “47 crystal-ball season with two re- 


i markably uncloud- 
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Gen. Lucius Clay as U. S. Commander 


in Germany and that Gen. Mark Clark 
‘would be given the Sixth Army Com- 
mand. The War Department announced 
both reassignments Jan. 6. 

Right now the Periscope has its sights 
on a list of names printed i in the Nov. 18 


issue captioned “Administration Turn- 
over.” The item stated that among of- 


ficials around President Truman expected 


to tender resignations were Wilson Wyatt, 
Paul Porter, and George Allen, who have 


Production Administrator Small, 





done so. However, executives like War 
Assets boliedaietiabes Littlejohn, Civilian 


Under 
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Secretary of State Acheson also were list- 


ed to depart. Our men are sitting around 
like nephews of Madame Defarge. 


On the other hand, their prediction 


percentage received a slight jolt in_last 
week’s issue, in which Periscope had Gen- 


eral of the Army Marshall hoping to re- 


tire on his return from China. As near as 
we can make out, though, Marshall’s ap- 


pointment ay Secretary of State caught 


all the seers with om sights down. 


POTPOURRI: Ken Crawford of the Wash- 


ington Bureau has completed his article, 
“Want to Tell You About Kiplinger,” for 


The Saturday Evening Post... The re- 


cent Navy release, “Navy Conducts Re- 
search on Three-Dimensional Photogra- 


phy,” partially resulted from a NEWSWEEK 


investigation which produced an_ ex- 
clusive on trivision in the Aug. 26 issue. 


The story caught the interest of the U. §. 


Naval Photographic Service, which asked 
permission to use a portion for back- 


ground in writing an official release, It 


finally appeared two weeks ago—with lit- 
tle or nothing added to our original. 


FOREIGN COMMENT: The weekly 
pouch from Berlin these days contains an 


increasing number of German newspaper 


stories based on NeEwsweex-Continental 
reports. In one instance, Neues Deutsch- 


land, & Russianslicensed Berlin paper, re- 


pe a story which it had obtained 
from an issue of Der Kurier, a Berlin 


Frenctilicensed paper which, in tum, had 


obtained the piece from Nearenocemmm. 
also notice clippings from Der Abend pee 


two items from Tagespigs, all credit: 


ing the Continental 
edition. 


From the other 


side of the world 


comes The Nippon 
Times, containing a 


quote from Comp. 


ton Pakenham’s re- 
cent NEWSWEEK aarticle on the apathy 


of the Japanese toward their EW Constir 


tution. The quote was used by a reporter 
while interviewing Yukio Ozaki, 89, the 
oldest active member of parliament in the 


world today. Oval fully agreed that his 


people were most unaware of the new 
document’s importance to their future. 


Cr 
THE COVER: General of the Army 


Marshall is shown here as he left the 
White House with his predecessor, James 


F. Byrnes, alter reporting to President 


Truman on the situation in China last 
March. Marshall undertakes the nation’s 


No, 2 job as Secretary of State with the 


unanimous approval of the Senate and 
enthusiastic public acclaim. His qualifica- 
tions as a statesman and master of global 


planning are deseribed | m Natlonal Af. 


fairs, page 25 (photo by Harris & Ewing). 
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Lanternlight for chores always 
appealed to poets — but not to 
practical farmers. And now, in 
certain sections of the country, 
the instant command of ad- 
equate electricity has lightened 
the farmer’s work in more ways 
than one...and put an end to a dread fire-hazard, too. 


Extended to farmers in outlying districts, the comfort, 
safety and greater work-capacity of electric light and 
power have had a whole lot to do with today’s amazing 
farm productivity. 


And the whole deal, for the farmer, is as simple as this: 
Once a month he takes a direct reading from his electric 
meter, notes the reading on a postcard, mails the card, 
soon gets a bill. And what he reads is the Veeder-Root 
W att-Hour Counter, built into the large meter as an inte- 
gral part. This is another instance of the infinite ways 
in which Veeder-Root Couwntrol can be designed into 
anv type of product as an added advantage in use. More 


than likely, Veeder-Root Cozntrol can be designed into 
your product...in the form of a standard counter, 
or one developed specially for your particular need. 
It’s well worth finding out — and you can count on that! 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: V eeder-Rootof Canada, Ltd.,955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


There’s increasing talk in high Admin- 
istration circles that Navy Secretary For- 


restal may leave the Cabinet . . . John* 
R. Steelman, White House labor adviser, 
also is considering a job outside the gov- 


ernment .. . General Bradley is greasing 
the skids in the Veterans Administration 


for William T. Comer, former American 
Legion liaison officer who privately criti- 


cized Bradley for his defiance of the 
Legion at its 1946 convention. Comer 
has been reduced from his VA post as an 
assistant administrator and his Office of 
Coordination and Planning is being 
liquidated . . . Republicans will bury in 
committee any new Fair Employment 
Practice legislation. 


Bilbo’s Exit . 

Despite his promise that he'll be back 
to continue the fight for his Senate seat, 
it’s a good bet that Senator Bilbo of 
Mississippi will withdraw without a 
scrap. He may stall it off a couple of 
months, but his Democratic defenders 
have told him he hasn’t a chance and 
that they can’t be expected to put up 
another fight for him when they are sure 
to lose. Republicans are willing to let 
Bilbo “simmer out” but won't permit his 
salary to run beyond a reasonable length 
of time, 


Friends of the Vets 


Non-veterans in Congress are intro- 
ducing most of the bills calling for sharp 
expansion of veterans’ benefits. Members 
who are veterans are grumbling that the 
non-vets are just trying to “ingratiate 
themselves” with constituents in an effort 
to head off opposition from ex-service 
candidates in the next election. 


Problem for Marshall 


One of the problems Marshall will 
face as Secretary of State is an unpub- 
licized deadlock over screening of depart- 
ment employes suspected of Communist 
affiliations. More than a year ago a de- 
partmental committee was set up to 
investigate personnel. Since then a num- 
ber of employes have been dismissed or 
have resigned. Secretary Byrnes and 
other officials assured Congress several 
times that a thorough job of screening 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without 





was being done. However, during recent 


months Byrnes’s righthand man, Donald 


S. Russell, assistant secretary in charge 
of administration, has ignored the com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations 


in a number of cases. Recently he dis- 


solved the committee and, so far as can 
be ascertained, has not set up another in 
its place. 


Waning Democratic Power 

The Democrats won’t be as effective 
an opposition group in the present Con- 
gress as the Republicans were in past 


Congresses. In the House, Minority 
Leader Rayburn has told friends he per- 
sonally will not haggle over every punc- 


tuation mark in-every Republican meas- 





British-U.S. Friction 


The question of American aid to 
the Zionist underground is causing 
increasing behind-the-scenes _fric- 
tion in British-U. S. diplomatic re- 
lations. The latest incident concerns 
hitherto unpublished*charges involv- 
ing agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. These center on a 200-foot, 
twin-screw, Diesel-powered yacht 
used by the Navy for patrol during 
the war. This vessel, known as the 
Abril, formerly the Cythera, was 
sold as surplus property for $36,100 
by the Maritime Commission a few 
weeks ago. The purchase was made 
in the name of the Tyre Shipping 
Co. of New York. On Dec. 28 the 
Abril was transferred to Honduran 
registry and on the following day 
sailed from New York for Marseille, 
despite British protests that its real 
mission was to run illegal immi- 
grants into Palestine, 

In a secret document filed last 
week, the British Ambassador, Lord 
Inverchapel, placed the matter 
formally in the hands of the State 
Department. While doubtful that 
any treaty or law has been violated, 
officials privately admit that the 
incident lays the U. S. Government 
open to charges of complicity in 
illegal anti-British activities. 

In another note, Inverchapel 
complained that advertisements so- 
liciting funds for the Palestine 
underground say that contributions 
are tax-deductible. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has the protest 
under advisement but is wary of 
taking action. 
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ure. The burden of conducting a running 


battle against the majority therefore will 


devolve upon Minority Whip John Mc- 
Cormack and an assortment of relatively 
new members. On the Senate side, 


Minority Leader Barkley lacks effective 


support on many questions. Most of the 
Democrats behind him are from the 


South and feel as the Republicans do on 


many controversial issues. Of course, 


they will battle on racial issues, cotton 
legislation, reciprocal tariffs, and other 
sectional matters with old-time vigor, 


but otherwise they will not be aggressive. 


Trivia 
A humorous sidelight on the resurgent 
Republican power on Capitol Hill is the 


movement instituted by Representative 
Anderson of California to change the 


name of Boulder Dam to Hoover Dam. 


Originally Boulder, the name _ was 
switched to Hoover during Hoover's 
Presidency, then changed back to Boul- 
der when Ickes became Secretary of the 
Interior . . . There may be fewer news 
leaks from the White House in the future. 
Acting as his own plumber, President 
Truman is plugging up so-called pipe 
lines to the Executive Office. He’s re- 
cently cautioned several aides against 
informal chats with newsmen . . . When 
President Truman finished ‘reading his 
State of the Union message, one veteran 
Republican congressman was heard tell- 
ing another: “Say, he’s beginning to talk 
like one of our boys.” 


Trends Abroad 


Irs not generally known but Britain 
is undergoing a minor invasion of U.S. 
Army officers who are working in liaison 
with the British on top-secret projects. 
Scattered about the countryside for the 
most part, they are seldom seen in Lon- 
don . . . Work is starting on Britain’s 
first atomic-power station, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation experimentally 
within two years. Atomic scientists be- 
lieve the country’s coal shortage ulti- 
mately may be solved by such stations . . . 
Allied headquarters in Tokyo confirms 
the existence of uranium deposits in the 
Russian-controlled Haicheng region 150 
miles north of Port Arthur. 





Latin American Policy 

Watch for an early clarification by 
General Marshall of Latin American 
policy problems, long a source of conflict 
in the State Department. So far Spruille 
Braden, Assistant Secretary for Latin 


en permission) 
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America, almost singlehanded has balked 
policy shifts toward more cooperation 
with Argentina’s President Perén as de- 
manded by Ambassador Messersmith, and 
the arming of all Latin American coun- 
tries, as urged by both Messersmith and 
the Army. Should Marshall lend a readier 
ear to the Army than Byrnes and reject 
Braden’s views on either of these issues, 
Braden will resign. 


Albanian Mine Incident 

The British are eagerly awaiting Soviet 
reaction to their United Nations Security 
Council complaint against the mining of 
the Corfu Straits by Albania. Since the 
Albanians have neither mines nor mine- 
layers, it is strongly suspected that the 
mines were supplied and laid by the 
Russians. Some London diplomats believe 
‘that under the circumstances the Soviets 
will not intervene on behalf of Albania 
and will let the Albanians take full blame. 
Albanian countercharges that the Greeks 
may have mined the straits are not taken 
seriously by the British. 


Japanese Production 

General MacArthur has told Washing- 
ton that the number of Japanese factories 
permitted to operate must be increased 
soon. The original list of these factories 
was based on their peak wartime produc- 
tion and they are now inadequate to pro- 
vide the population with products essen- 
tial to existence. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. Ambassador Herman Baruch, 
brother of Bernard Baruch, will shortly 
be transferred from Lisbon to The Hague, 
where he will succeed Stanley Hornbeck, 
who is retiring . . . There’s a new housing 
dodge in London: If a prospective tenant 
can pay in dollars he can get a flat and 
stay as long as he likes. For those with 
sterling only there are no vacancies . . 
One of the leading cigarette brands in 
Japan is called “Peace” . . . Look for a 
final contract transferring Argentina’s 
British-owned railways to Argentine man- 
agement during the coming month. Ar- 
gentina will pav about $750,000,000 for 
all stock in all roads . . . The Yugoslav 
press has displaved prominently Argen- 
tine President Peron’s New Year greetings 
to Marshal Tito. 
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Federal Power Projects 


Ruther members of the Senate’s 
new Public Works Committee have in- 
formally agreed to kill off “any other 
TVA’s”—meaning Federally _ financed 
projects that tend to decentralize indus- 
try. They received coolly the President's 
State of the Union recommendation for 
continued Federal aid to underindus- 
trialized areas in the South and West, 
fearing that this might mean luring 
industries away from the North and 
East. This development portends a sharp 
sectional struggle in the new Congress, 


not only over public-power appropria- 
tions but also freight rates, and perhaps 
measures to aid small business. 


Unionizing Farm Labor 


A major organizational contest, carry- 
ing political as well as economic implli- 
cations, is shaping up between the Com- 
munist-line leadership of the CIO Food, 


* Tobacco, Agricultural, and Allied Work- 


ers and the rigorously anti-Communist 
leadership of the AFL National Farm 
Labor Union. The potential objective 
of both unions, meeting simultaneously 
in convention this week, is 5,000,000 
farm and field hands now excluded from 
Federal labor and social-security regu- 
lations. The CIO union, which claims 
100,000 members in processing indus- 
tries, is setting up a new agricultural 
workers’ department to compete with the 
30,000-member AFL union for the al- 
legiance of farm laborers. 


Portal Pay 

Shrinkage of the portal-to-portal pay 
bonanza to a small fraction of the bil- 
lions of dollars claimed by unions in 
pending court actions is expected by 
labor lawyers. Final judicial determina- 
tion of what constitutes make-ready time 
under the Supreme Court’s Mt. Clemens 
Pottery decision will rule out many cases. 


Business Footnotes 

Wall Street helieves that the stock 
market will be on a five-day week within 
the year. As its activities are dependent 
upon ready banking facilities, the move 


probably would follow enactment in sev- 


eral states of legislation to permit banks 
to close on Saturdays .. . The United 
Auto Workers will base their pension 
demand for Ford employes on a survey 
now being made of the needs of 6,000 
representative Ford workers. Old-age se- 
curity will be the most important union 
demand when negotiations for a new 
contract start in May . . . The Justice 
Department. is readying two more anti- 
trust suits against oil companies, one a 
large Eastern concern, the other on the 
West Coast . . . There probably won't 
be lower price tags on standard brands 
of men’s shirts for at least six months. 
Current bargains are largely for sub- 
standard items and luxury goods. This 


also applies to sheets and pillow cases, 





Radio Notes 
0. the strength of his good notices in 


the Broadway revival of “Burlesque,” the 
comic Bert Lahr is likely to get an impor- 
tant radio spot. A new script idea featur- 
ing him with the British comedian Arthur 
Margetson is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the agencies . . . Frank De Vol, 
the deadpan orchestra leader on the 
Ginny Simms-Donald O’Connor show, is 
emerging as the season’s top stooge dis- 
covery. Three film companies are dicker- 
ing with him to fill the Hollywood 


comedy gap caused by the death of 
Charles Butterworth . . . Sponsors are 
listening to audition records of a new show 
starring Bob Considine, Hearst columnist 
and veteran sports writer. The series, 
titled Headline Hunters, features top 
newsmen relating personal experiences 

. . Danny Kaye and Sylvia Fine, his 
wife and writer, are readying several new 
radio ideas to discuss with prospective 
sponsors. 


The Writing Roosevelts 


James Roosevelt is at work on a book 
about his 1ather. Taking a more imper- 
sonal point of view than his brother 
Elliott in “As He Saw It,” James will 
cover F.D.R.’s years in the White House, 
the men around him, the brain trusters, 


-and the New Deal. Publication is set 


tentatively for next fall by Doubleday & 
Co. Incidentally, Elliott’s “As He Saw It” 
has now sold more than 140,000 copies 
without any book-club distribution. 


Movie Lines 


Universal and Frank Capra are com- 
peting for screen rights to Lillian Hell- 
man’s new Broadway success, “Another 
Part of the Forest,” which she has priced 
at $500,000 . . . Dorothy Malone, follow- 
ing her effective bit with Humphrey Bo- 
gart as the friendly bookstore clerk in 
“The Big Sleep,” has been tabbed for 
stardom by Warner Brothers and will get 
a big buildup . . . M-G-M has bought the 
new Van Wyck Mason novel about post- 
war Indo-China, “The Saigon Singer,” 


and will cast it with three top players— 
Robert Taylor, Katherine Hepbum, and 
Lana Turner. . . All the major film com- 
panies are toying with the idea of doing 
away with the double feature entirely in 
first run theaters. Two selected short 
subjects would replace the present-day 
small-budget feature as the “second half” 
... Arch of Triumph,” the Ingrid Berg- 
man-Charles Boyer starrer, is scheduled to 


run at least three hours in its finished 
form. 


Miscellany 

Henry Wallace, editor of the New Re- 
public, has accepted an invitation from 
The New Statesman and Nation of Lon- 
don to give a lecture series in Britain in 


February ... Bruce Catton, former public- 
relations chief for the Commerce Depart: 


ment under Wallace, is at work on a book 


about wartime Washington . . . Louis 
Adamic, author of “Dinner at the’ White 
House,” has been quietly dropped from 
the governing board of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Its leaders concluded 
that some of Adamic’s activities, such as 
his vocal support of the repressive Yugo- 
slav regime, no longer made him sympa- 
thetic with ACLU principles . . . Bob 
Casey, Chicago Daily News reporter, is 
writing another book about newspaper 
life to be called “More Such Interesting 
People.” 
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The doors to better travel, on 
America’s finest trains, are marked by the 
Pullman-Standard nameplate. You'll notice 
it on the door to the car vestibule—the stamp 


of quality built in by Pullman-Standard, 





! 
in Pullman-Standard 


cars means finer, smoother railroad travel 


You can walk a quarter-mile on some passenger trains, through fas- 
cinating cars that provide every facility for social enjoyment... 
sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge cars, cocktail rooms. Because of the 
over-all quality of Pullman-Standard construction, most of these cars 
have been Pullman-Standard built. 


Quality means the right materials, correctly used; the craftsmanship 
of expert carbuilders. It means designing for restful passenger accom: 


modations and beauty of appointments to please the eye. It involves 


the ingenious use of space; the control of vibration, sound, weather 


and light; the mastery of engineering eee in which absolute 
safety is a vital MUST. 


Quality is the heart element in these cars which makes them excel in 
service to the-railroads and to millions of travelers.’ You'll find it in 
cars bearing the Pullman-Standard nameplate. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO | 


Offices in six cities from coast to coast * Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


World's largest builders of streamlined railroad cars.;. PU LILMAAN- STAN DARD 
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An over-all peeling of Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget rather 
than a deep slice anywhere is planned by Republicans in Con- 
gress. 


They think all major items will yield to reduction—national de- 
fense, foreign lending, veterans’ benefits, public works, and agri- 
cultural payments. 


Their plan is to clamp a lid on spending in the Feb. 15 report 
of the Legislative Budget Committee. Indications are that their 
top figure will be about $33,500,000,000. 


This figure will become the basis for a 10 to 20% slash in indi- 
vidual income taxes. But actual expenditures won’t necessarily 
be kept below the arbitrary lid. 


Bitter fighting among Republicans over specific economies can 
be expected. These battles will be fought in the House and Sen- 


ate Appropriations Committees as regular supply bills are 
drafted. 


Most evident fat in Truman’s budget is in agricultural benefits, 

ublic works, and rural electrification. Cuts in these items will 
* opposed by the GOP members from agrarian and Western 
states. 


Savings in national defense and foreign spending will be advo- 
cated by farm-bloc members as an alternative. But drastic econ- 
omies here will be fought by Republicans who follow Vanden- 
berg’s lead on foreign policy. 


Pressure from veterans for cash payment for future terminal- 
leave allotments and for immediate redemption of outstanding 
leave bonds probably will prove irresistible to this Congress. 


A dozen bills to accomplish this already are in the Congressional 
works. They are supported by a heavy mail from veterans and 
scores of resolutions adopted by veterans’ organizations. 


Truman will oppose any change in the present law but whether 
he would veto a cash payment bill is uncertain. The argument 
for it is that it might head off a bonus drive. 


Legislation to clamp down on Communists in and out of the 
government has a good chance for passage at the current ses- 
sion. It will be sponsored by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. ° 


The committee’s program includes a rescreening of government 
employes by an indepen*ent commission, an outright prohibi- 
tion against government employment of aliens, creation of a spe- 
cial division on subversives in the Justice Department, denial 
of tax exemption to Communist-front organizations, and intensi- 
fied publicity on foreign agents. 


Hearings designed to show the need for such legislation will 
start shortly with the former Communist leader, Budenz, as the 
lead-off witness. 


Deminds from housewives for more sugar are so insistent in 


Congressional mail that an increase in the present ration is 
probable. 


A jump to 35 pounds a year for individuals and 80% of 1042 


consumption for corporate users is indicated. The current ration 
is 25 pounds and 60% under a law expiring March 31. 


Reenactment of the law and continued rationing is currently 
favored by Republicans as well as Democrats. They say supply 


prospects aren’t good enough to justify abandonment of controls 
as yet. 


Sugar hearings scheduled for late this month by a House agri- 
culture subcommittee are expected to publicize the need for 
another year of control. 


Marshall will be put to the test anew by the Russians even 
though they have negotiated with him before at Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam. They will want to find out how far he can be 
pushed as chief of a U.S. delegation. 


His wartime support of the Russians on the second-front ques- 
tion may be a detriment rather than an asset. It is a diplomatic 
axiom that “you can’t bank good will in the Kremlin.” 


Truman’s emphasis on price reductions rather than wage in- 
creases in his economic message to Congress is accepted in 
government as an important statement of Administration policy. 
It —" rejects the theory outlined in the Nathan reports 
to the CIO. 


The government has no specific price-control plan, however, 
despite the expectation of most Washington economists that 
prices of many nonfood items, including textiles, will go some- 
what high next spring. 


Increased production and stiffened buyer resistance to high 
prices as scarce goods become more plentiful are counted upon 
to check the upward curve later in 1947. 


Truman’s labor program will be incorporated in a bill by Rep- 
resentative Monroney of Oklahoma. It will be offered as a sub- 
stitute for Republican-sponsored labor legislation. 


Amendment of the antitrust laws to outlaw jurisdictional strikes 
some secondary boycotts, feather-bedding, kickbacks, an 

organized resistance to labor-saving devices will be provided 
by the Monroney bill. 


Steel wage negotiations now in process are being watched by 
government officials for a preview of the new wage pattern. 
They expect a cost-of-living increase and an amicable settlement. 


Side issues like maintenance of membership threaten to be more 
troublesome than differences over the new wage rates. 


Democrats are closing ranks behind Truman in the hope of 
coming back in 1948. Both wings of the party have praised Tru- 
man’s moderate policy messages to Congress, the Byrnes record, 
and the Marshall appointment. 


Even Wallace and Pepper are backtracking some on their for- 
mer harsh criticisms of the firm Truman-Byrnes line with Russia. 


Talk of Marshall for President or Vice President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket probably will be silenced by the general himself in 
= interests of maintaining the nonpartisan front on foreign 
policy. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 





your help!” 


E’D like to make every street a ‘Safety Street’—with | savings—of which over $100,000,000.00 have been returned 


to policyholders since organization. 


This worthy goal of the School Safety Patrol deserves Join the over half a million policyholders who are taking 
active support whenever you drive your car. Increased advantage of the plus-protection and savings that go with 
accidents, costlier court judgments, expanding financial all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. Licensed in every 
responsibility laws, have made safety more than evet your state—offices from coast to coast. 


personal concern. They underline your need for 
Constant driving care—and for the best auto- 
mobile insurance you can obtain. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy means 
not only low cost, full-standard auto insurance, 
but a host of other advantages that add to your 
security and peace of mind. These include prompt 
claim settlements without red tape, and speedy, 
capable service in your best interests by highly 
trained representatives who deal only in insurance. 

Important too, especially these days, is the 
Opportunity to share in substantial dividend 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hard: hs Company. Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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u iinges and butts of Brass have been, in their 
small way, an “open sesame” for many and many a product, 


For Brass, on these swing shifts, employs to special advantage many of its a 
own exclusive characteristics — its ease of installation, its remarkable retention - 


of holding screws, its extreme durability (as in the case of the special compen- 


sating hinge for deep freezing units), its self-lubricating ability, its high cor: 
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rosion resistance and other qualities. 


Bristol regularly supplies tons of Brass sheet for use in hinges for all pur- 
poses — plus many more tons of sheet, rod and wire for countiess other prod- 


wets, And Bristol can supply the right Brass alloy fOr your Use, a8 Well. | 


supply it promptly, and faithfully to your dimensional and physical specifica- 
tions. You are inwited to talk the matter over with Bristol's Sales Engineering 
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BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTQL, CONNECTICUT 
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The Magazine of News Significance 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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THE REPUBLIC: Cause to Look and Listen 


Not in more than a decade had both . 
American foreign and domestic policies 
undergone such a thorough scrutiny as 
they got last week: 

On Monday, Jan. 6, President Truman 
sent his -first message to the new GOP- 
controlled Congress on the State of the 
Union (NEwswEEK, Jan. 13); on Tues- 
day, Secretary of State Byrnes resigned 
and General of the Army Marshall was 
named to succeed him; on Wednesday, 
the President’s Economic Report—the 
first of its kind—went to the Capitol; on 
Friday, Mr. Truman submitted his 
budget. Significantly, in his three mes- 
sages during the week, Mr. Truman never 
once mentioned the name of the late 
President Roosevelt. 

Thus in the space of five days, Ameri- 
cans took stock. If the elevation of Mar- 
shall to Secretary of State caused few 
to scent any change in foreign policy, 


the same could not be said for the eco- 


K 
woman Dodge aneasages Pia Ye 
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Loemestic afaies was im bor ovethan), he 
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Buadiecte Stor== 
Nobody disputed President Truman’s 
horseshoe-court arithmetic on the White 


House’s soggy south lawn last week. The 
score in the first game was easy to calcu- 
late—Mr. Truman and his press secretary, 
Charles G. Ross, took a 21-15 shellacking 


from his service aides, Maj. Gen. Harry 


H, Vaughan and Rear Admiral James H. 


Foskett. In the second game, the Presi- 
dent’s Missouri barnyard style—a looping, 
side-arm swing—yielded two ringers and 
a 21-17 victory. Ross was jubilant: “The 


Boss was pretty wild at the start but 
Steadied and was going strone when we 


quit.” 
Not unchallenged, however, was the 
arithmetic in President Truman’s 


6 
pound-4-ounce, 1,626-page, phone-book- 


We budgot which he sent to Capitol Hill 


on Friday, Jan. 10. The Republicans, con- 
cerned about their pledge to cut income 
taxes 20 per cent, leaped upon it crying 


“watered estimates,” “full of fat,” and 


“bloated.” To Chairman Styles Bridges of 


the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Truman’s budget for the fiscal year 
starting next July 1 was a “shocking disa 


powntanent,” To Chairman John Tahoe of 
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‘Associated Press 


The udgot: Blow much of i Se Me™ 


the House Appropriations Committee, it 
was a budget to which he would happily 
apply “the meat ax.” Rep. Clarence J. 
Brown of Ohio echoed his Republican 
colleagues: “It is an astounding docu- 
ment.” 

Business, too, howled. From Des 
Moines, William K. Jackson, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, cried that Mr. Truman’s cuts in 
Federal outlays were “not enough.” From 
New York, Earl Bunting, president of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, flung the word “extravagant.” 

Miss or Ringer? If the President had 
served up an inflated budget, it had 
not been without trimmings. He rejoiced 
that for the first time since 1930 “the 
budget . . . is balanced.” Expenditures for 
fiscal year 1948 would be $37,528, 
000,000 against receipts of $37,730,- 
000,000. Even congressmen needed no 
more than horseshoe-court arithmetic to 
figure out that the budget showed a hair- 
breadth surplus of $202,000,000. This 
“very slight surplus,” the President ad- 
mitted, would be attained only if no tax 
cuts were made. To increase it to $1,800,- 
000,000, he asked reenactment of the ex- 


Ppiring wartime \uxury taxes and a \\\y 


DOR w ma WY, 


(ust flaw sound wag Me. Traman’s 
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"$35,800,000,000. 


@ It was two-fifths of peak wartime 


spending, a fact justified by Mr. Truman 
on the ground that four-fifths of the 
budgeted expenditures were caused by 
war and its aftermath: national defense, 


$11,256,000,000; veterans’ program, $7,- 


$43,000,000: debt service, $5,000, 


000,000: aid to other nations, $3,510,- 
000,000; tax refunds, $2,065,000,000. 
@ It embraced contemplated operational 


outlays of $8,354,000,000 by the regular 


departments, bureaus, and commissions, 


The biggest question was the Presi- 
dent’s estimated $37,730,000,000 in rev- 
enue; to more than a few fiscal experts 
it seemed high with national income de- 


Clining ftom its Wartime peak. Budot 


estimates notoriously go sour. Example: 
Mr. Truman’s expenditures for fiscal 1947 
are exceeding his estimated outlays by 


$6,700,000,000 while revenue is running 


$8,700,000,000 higher than he originally 


estimated. 
Small wonder, then, that Republicans 
were confident they could perform a 


major operation on the budget, Examin 


ing it item by item, from the $75,000,000 


outlays at only 
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Acetylene Torch: F ire-fighting tugs helped quench a burning Weehawken, 
N.J., pier across the Hudson River from Manhattan last week. So bright were the 


flames that two false alarms rang in New York City, A spilled drum of calcium cate 


- ‘ ‘ g 
bide which, mixed with water, produces acetylene gas was believed to have been 
the cause of the $6,000,000 blaze. The loss included 300 carloads of merchandise. 
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for school lunches to the $11,256,000,000 
for national defense, they were certain 


that judicious whacks of a few million 


here and a few million there might bring 
the total to as low as the $33,500,000,000 


promised by Sen. Robert A. Taft, 


Remember Full Employment? 


Only twelve months ago, the origi- 


nators of the so-called “full employment” 
bill had painted glowing descriptions of 


the dramatic hour each year when the 


President would send to Congress his 
recommendations for governmental guid- 


ance of America’s economy for the year 
ahead. That the sponsors of the legisla- 


tion represented the extreme left wing, _ 


that what they were advocating was a 
planned economy, was no secret. Con- 


gress balked; by the process of excision 
it enacted little more than a revised title 


of the bill, setting up only a Council of 
Economic Advisers to the President and 
directing that he report its findings an- 
nually to Congress, 

Last week, President Truman, under 
authority of the Employment Act of 


1946, dispatched the first Economic Re- 
port in history to the 80th Congress. 
Occupying 52 pages and running to 
30,000 words, it was still a far cry from 
the detailed blueprint dreamed of by 


the original authors of the full-employ- 
ment program: 


@ It glowed with optimism and faith in 


the ability of American business, indus- 


try, and labor to wipe out the few fore- 
seeable dark spots in 1947. 


Cl expressed Mr. Truman's conviction 


at, although government could pro- 
vide some of the ingredients of pros- 


perity, the main task should be-and 


would be—done by the free-enterprise 
system. 


€ Whereas a year ago Mr, Truman was 


sponsoring a round of wage increases, 
he now frowned upon them, advocating 


instead a 5 per cent increase over 1946 


production with a labor force no larger, 
and pay generally no higher. 


€ The big goal: cooperation of business 


and industry in lowering prices. 
On the bright side the President saw 
a market for $6,000,000,000 worth of 


housing, an abnormal demand for new 


commercial construction, plenty of in- 
vestment capital, ample bank credit, and 


profits on the upswing, On the dark side 


he noted that Americans were now sav- 
ing only 10 per cent of their income 


compared with 28 per cent in 1944, that 


94 per cent of American families had 


no bank accounts or government bonds, 


that the possibility of another wave of 


strikes might upset all calculations. 


At the end of his report Mr. Truman 
got around to words more to the liking 


of the fathers of the original full-employ- 


ment program. He restated his 21-point 
program for economic and social reform 


which the CIO had vociferously en- 


dorsed when -it was uttered in 1945, 
but which the 79th Congress had scorn- 





fully ignored. But if Mr. Truman’s at- 
tachment to the 21 points was more 
than sentimental, the report did not re- 


flect it, It was more concerned with his 


view of the happy days ahead: 
“As the year 1947 opens, America 
has never been so strong or so pros- 


perous Nor have our prospects vey 


een brighter.” 


—~— 


POLICY: Georetary No. 34 


It was the best-kept secret of the 
peace. However logical and natural the 


Marshall-for-Byrnes switch, the news 


came last week with astonishing, even 
disconcerting suddenness. But it had 


been brewing for nine months, As long 


ago as April, James F. Byrnes had tried 
to quit as Secretary of State and George 


C. Marshall had been told he would get 


the top-ranking Cabinet post. But both 


men kept their secrets. s 
Ostensibly, Marshall was leaving Nan- 


king for Washington last week only “to 


report in person on the situation in 
China” (see page 44). Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek saw him off. Mme. 


Chiang’s parting crv was: “Come hack 


soon, won’t youP” Only after the soldier- 
diplomat took off did the Chiangs learn 


that his new job had been announced in 


Washington 35 minutes earlier. 
Blandly noncommittal, Byrnes wouldn’t 


say at his 3:30 press conference on 


Tuesday, Jan. 7. whether Marshall would 


return to China. The Secretary looke 
better now that the strain of the UN 


and foreign ministers’ talks in New York 


was over. Nobody bothered tc ask him 
if he might retire; his spokesmen always 


denied such rumors as “utter nonsense.” 


‘ 6 ‘ 
Tip in Time: But that afternoon two 
newsmen picked up the tip: James 


(Scotty) Reston of The New York Times 
and Lowell Thomas of the National 


Broadcasting Co. When Bymes heard 
that Thomas would air the news at 6:45 


that evening, he raced to the White 


House. Together, President Truman and 
Byrnes decided to release the news offi- 


cially, three days earlier than scheduled, 


Their aim: to scotch the speculation 
which the unofficial leaks would provoke. 


The White House announcement came 


at 6:40, beating Thomas by only five 


minutes. The press room, but deserted 
at the time, was packed within minutes; 


the switchboard lit up like a Christmas 


tree. The White House, besides announc- 
ing that Marshall would become Amer- 


ica's 52nd Secretary of State, also re- 


leased three letters: 
@ From Byrnes April 16, resigning as 


of July 1, 1946, because of doctors 


orders to “slow down.” 
@ From Byrnes Dec. 19, resigning again 


now that the five treaties with the Nazi 


satellites were settled and before the 
Moscow talks on the German and Aus- 


trian treaties began. 


@ From the President Jan. 7, accepting 
the resignation with “great reluctance 
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and heartfelt regret” and adding: “Well 
done.” 


Only after the Truman-Byrnes talk did 


Dyrnes tell Under Georetary Dean Ache- 


son and General Counsel Ben Cohen that 
he was quitting—but he did not say who 


his successor would be, Acheson first 


Lnamed that Marshall would be the new 


chief when an outsider, Steve Early, ex- 
secretary to President Roosevelt, phoned 


him the news. 
Within the next hour Acheson’s special 


assistant, John Peurifoy, was called 82 
times at home for news about Acheson’s 


future status, After the first few calls, 


Peurifoy merely lifted the receiver and 
droned in the best Weather Bureau man- 


ner; “Sorry, I have no information.” 


When the polished and very correct 


Acheson himself phoned and_ got this 
response, he was shocked. “Have you 


gone mad?” he asked Peurifoy, The 


next day, the White House asked Ache- 


son to stay on until Marshall was settled 
in his new job. Acheson agreed. 


Head and Tails: Tuesday night was 


a “happy night” for Byrnes as he put on 
tails for the White House diplomatic 


reception, “There are only two happy 


days a man has in public life,” he con- 
fided; “there is the day a man is elected 


to office . . . then there is the day he 
quits.” He sighed: “Any man who would 
go 


want to be Secretary of State wou 
to hell for pleasure.” 


If Bymess retirement was almost unis 


versally regretted (an exception, The 
Communist London Daily Worker, re- 


joiced; “Truman Sacks Byres”), the 
choice of Marshall was equally hailed 


abroad and at ome. x-Secretary oO 


State Cordell Hull called the selection 


“indeed fortunate,” and Bernard M. Bar- 


uch lauded Marshall as “great.” 
To Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, co- 


architect of America’s bipartisan foreign 


policy, it was “highly essential that the 
voice of the Senate immediately notify 


the world that unity still exists.” Slashing 
legislative red tape, Vandenberg’s For- 


eign Relations Committee approved 


Marshall’s nomination in twelve minutes 


and the Senate itself confirmed him in 


one. So unanimous was the approval that 
not even a voice vote was taken. 


Despite the suddenness of Bymes's 


announcement, there was no evidence 
that any reason other than his health was 


involved. He has long suffered from a 


halky stomach and more recently from 
a heart ailment. At the Paris conference 


last summer, Vandenberg was afraid at 
One point that Byrnes might die any 


minute, although recent electrocardio- 
graphs show him to be improved. The 


original differences between Byrnes and 


the President, when the Secretary was 
disposed to appease the Soviet Union 


and frame America’s foreign policy single- 
handedly, had long since been healed. 


If there were any fundamental differ- 


* a8 
For an opinion of Secretary Bymes's stewardship, 
see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 100; for im- 
estou of General Marshall, see Ernest K. 
ey’s ashington Tides, page 33. 





Lind- 


ences on foreign policy among Byrnes, 
Vandenberg, and Marshall, the addresses 


of the A Secretary and the senator 
helore the Cleveland Council of World 


Affairs Saturday night didn’t show it. 
It was only in Vandenberg’s suggestions 


of friendlier policies toward Chiang § non 


Communist coalition in China and the 
Perén government in Argentina that dis- 
agreements were suggested, and these 


seemed only matters of emphasis, FOr 


the foreseeable future, bipartisan policy 
would continue to the cornerstone of 
America’s conduct abroad. 





Stonth 
1gnincance 
Marshall may be expected to continue 


the “firm but patient” policy which 
Byrnes adopted toward the Soviet Union. 


He brings to his new job the prestige and 
experience he gained in standing up to 


Stalin and Churchill alike during the 


war and to Chinese Communists and the 
extreme rightists in the Kuomintang since 


then. Further, while Byrnes operated as 


9 One-man péree nevotiator and Jet the 


State Department pretty much run itself, 
Marshall's unique abilities to organize an 


efficient and responsible staff may be 


expected to bring order out of the depart- 


ment’s’ chaos. e one disconcerting 


element: Marshall will be the fourth Sec- 


retary of State in 95 months at a time 


when continuity is sorely needed. 
The President is determined to main- 


tain America’s bipartisan policy, AS a 


nonpolitical soldier, Marshall is eminently 
qualified to keep partisanship out? of 


policy. The Republicans will cooperate 
4 long 4s they are sure that he is not 


getting a build-up for President or Vice 


President. For his part, Mr. Truman 





shrugs aside such suggestions with: “I 
hadn’t even thought of that.” In fact, 


Democratic headquarters are doing noth 


ing to boost Marshall, though they are 
glad that the Marshall talk is eclipsing 
the Eisenhower boomlet. . 


‘Greatest Living American’ 
The sandy-haired 6-footer with the 


Steelblue eyes, heavily Vinod faoo, and 


unaggressive chin didn’t seem to have a 
worry in the world last week. Just turned 


66, General of the Army George C, Mar- 
shal) looked rested and relaxed despite 


his 33-hour flight from Nanking tq Hick- 
am Field at Pearl Harbor. As he saun- 


tered down his Ged4s gangway, Marshall 


was warmly kissed by his wife, who had 
been wintering at Waikiki. A few days” 


vacation in a bungalow on the beach was 
foremost among his plans. 


Then came the reporters’ questions 
which his new job had made inevitable. 


Was Marshall a possibility for the Presis 


dency in 1948? “No statement.” Was he 


a Democrat? “I am an Army officer and 


presumably will be Secretary of State, 
And ] am an Episcopalian.” 


For the professional soldier who had 
never been a party member or even 


voted, the role of being next to Harry §. 


Truman in the succession to the Presi- 
dency* was a novel one. Only once, in 


1944, had Marshall let his views on his 
political future become known: “I'll be 


in my grave before ITll be in politics.” 


But now, willy-nilly, the first military 





*Reason: The ascension of Vice President Truman 
to the Presidency in 1945 left the Vice Presidency 
vacant, thus reverting the succession lime to the 
Secretary of State. 
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Marshall: To a professional soldier goes the job of preserving the peace 
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careerman in American his- 
tory to become Secretary of 


State was talked of as a Dem- 
ocratic possibility for 1948 
should the President decide, 
after all, not to run. 

From Brother Rat: Only 
vicariously could Marshall be 
considered a Democrat. His 
father, a prosperous coal 
dealer and great-grandneph- 
ew: of Chief Justice John 
Marshall (who was Secretary 
of State in 1800), was about 
the only Democrat in Union- 
town, Pa. This was why 
young George, who then was 
nicknamed “Flicker” and pre- 
ferred cock fighting to his job 
as organ pumper in church, 
was denied an appointment 
to West Point. 

Undaunted, Marshall went 
to Virginia Military Institute. 
As a “brother rat” there, he 
was forced by hazers to squat 
over an up-ended bayonet; 
tiring, he was impaled. He 
lost plenty of blood, but won 
plenty of friends by not 
tattling. By his senior year in 


1901, Marshall was first cap- 
tain, top military rank in his 
class; he also took up football 
and made All-Southern tackle, 


But VMI hardly dreamed that 
Marshall would be its first 
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International 
Fastidious: Mrs, Laura Belle Devlin objected 
when Newark, Ohio, police fingerprinted her after 
she murdered her 75-year-old husband: “That ink 
will make my hands dirty.” Taken before the cam- 


era, she said: “My hair is in miserable condition.” 





graduate to become Army 


Chief of Staff, a job normally reserved for 
West Pointers. 


The climb up took 38 years, as Mar- 
‘shall won the admiration of fellow sol- 
diers in one staff job after another, al- 
though unknown to the public, As an 


obscure infantry lieutenant in the Philip. 
pines in 1916, he was ordered on the 
spur of the moment to draw up an opera- 
tions plan for Manila’s defense. The re- 
sult: the Philippine Department com- 
mander hailed him as “the greatest mili- 
tary genius of America since Stonewall 
Jackson.” As a colonel in France in 1918 
he organized the night transfer of 500,- 
000 troops from St. Mihiel to the Meuse- 
Argonne within two weeks which caught 


the Germans flatfooted. The result: Gen-- 


eral of the Armies Pershing made Mar- 
shall his aide, called him “America’s 
finest soldier,” and became his best man 


when Marshall married Mrs. Katherine 


Tupper Brown in 1930, Offered $20,000 


a year from private industry after the 


war, Marshall replied: “I am a soldier.” 


To Strategy Maker: It wasn’t until 
Sept. 1, 1939-the day Hitler invaded 
Poland—that Marshall reached the top. 
President Roosevelt jumped him over the 
heads of 34 major and brigadier generals 
and named him Chief of Staff. In that 
job, Marshall proved to be a statesman- 
diplomat as much as a soldier: 
€ To Congress, the soft-spoken general 
became one of the most persuasive per- 
suaders in history, matching even for- 


mer Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones in his heyday, and a better politi- 
cian than the politicians. Steadfastly un- 
ruffled and good-humored, he rarely read 


a formal statement or even used notes, 
Instead, he spoke off-hand with ordered 


clarity and the precision of an ency- 
clopedia, The result: Congress did not 
turn thumbs down on a major Marshall 
request until it rejected the Army-Navy 


merger and universal military training 
after V-J Day. 


€ To the press, the self-effacing Marshall 
didn’t act or strut or glorify himself. In- 
stead, he gave the impression of com- 
plete confidence and frankness, as if he 
were withholding nothing. His vividly 
written biennial report of 1943 never 
once contained the word “I.” 


@ To the Army, the career soldier was a 
stem disciplinarian, ruthless in weeding 


out deadwood, Worthy non-West Point- 


ers, ex-enlisted men, and low-ranking 
officers like Lt. Col. Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower were jumped to top commands. 
When a senator named Harry S. Truman, 
a reserve colonel, asked for active duty, 
Marshall turned him down as “too old” 
at 57. So Artilleryman Truman swal- 
lowed his pride, stayed at home, and, 
even before President Roosevelt died, 
began revering Marshall as “the greatest 
living American.” 

€ To the world, Marshall became the 
chief architect of Allied global strategy, 


successfully putting across the ideas of 
an Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of 


Staff and a cross-Channel invasion of 


Europe. Attending every Anglo-Ameri- 


can and Big Three meeting, he learned 
more diplomacy than James F. Byrnes 
did before Byrnes became Secretary of 
State. At Potsdam, Generalissimo Stalin 


showed his high regard by walking 
around the banquet table to ask Marshall 
to autograph the menu. Yet until the 
rank of General of the Army was created 
in 1944, he was outranked by the British 
and Russians. When someone proposed 
the creation of a rank of “Marshal,” he 
modestly quipped: “Marshal Marshall 
sounds silly.” 

If any man could build an efficient 
staff organization in the creaking State 
Department, it would be the Army’s top 
organizer. 

To Mr. Secretary: Only a strict per- 
sonal regimen enabled Marshall to han- 
dle his wartime duties: Up at 6 a.m. in 
his Victorian house at Fort Myer, Va. A 
canter on a chestnut gelding. Behind his 
antique mahogany desk in the Pentagon 
by 7:30. Work under the watchful eye 


of Black Jack Pershing, whose portrait 
gazed down from the wall and whom he 


often visited at Walter Reed Hospital. 
Pie and milk in his office for lunch, A 
fifteen-minute nap each noon. Home by 
supper time, because “nobody ever had 
an original thought after 3 p.m.” A quiet 
evening at the movies or with his favorite 
authors and heroes: Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert E. Lee, Newton D. Baker, and 
Pershing. No lavish partying, no smok- 
ing, little drinking. 

Rarely was Marshall able to get 
away for surf-casting at his summer 


home at Fire Island, N. Y., or for canoe- 
ing on the Potomac, or for tennis or 


table tennis. Rarely could he visit his 
white colonial “Dodona Manor” in Lees- 
burg, Va., which was built in 1754 by 
George Washington Bell, the first Presi- 
dent’s nephew. Once Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson had to issue a formal 
military order to make Marshall quit his 
desk and go to the VMI-Davidson foot- 
ball game. 

After the fighting ended, Marshall re- 
tired in November 1945 to his Leesburg 
farm with this valedictory from the 
President: “To him, as much as to any 
individual, the United States owes its 
future. He takes his place at the head 


of the great commanders of history.” Mar- 


shall was ranked by the President ahead 


of Alexander, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, 


Napoleon, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
of Sweden, and Robert E. Lee. But just 
when he thought his work was done, 
Mr. Truman phoned. There was a job to 
be done in China. Like a good soldier, 
Marshall took it—his first official venture 
into diplomacy. . 

If there was any American last week 
who choked at the thought of a military 
man taking over the top Cabinet job, 
Marshall reassured him in advance. Nine 
hours before his new appointment was 
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announced, in his final report to China, 
Marshall declared: “Though I speak as a 


soldier, I must here also deplore the 


dominating influence of the military.” 


oJ 


ALASKA: Bare Larder 


“Seward’s Icebox” was empty last 
week, almost as bare of food and the 
necessities of life as its own tundra. First, 
it had been the two-month-long Pacific 
Coast maritime strike. With Seattle shut 
down, Alaska was as helpless as a tender- 
foot in a williwaw. Then, as the first ships 
since September moved northward, juris- 
dictional strikes in the territory's three 
biggest ports had stripped Alaska’s lard- 
ers clean of everything but frozen fish. 

When 160 CIO longshoremen at Sew- 
ard refused to unload three emergency 
relief ships, the Denali, the Reef Knot, 
and the Baranof, because AFL seamen 
manned the hatches and winches, Alas- 
kan tempers, gnawed by hunger, flared 
as hot as a summer day in Fairbanks 
(often 90 degrees in the shade). By 
radio, letter, and personal appeal, Alas- 
kans told the “Outside”: 


@ Even beans were scarce. Only the large 
food stocks of retail merchants (who turn 
over their inventories only three times a 
year) prevented a real famine, Canadian 
imports helped. Newcomers unable to 
stand the high cost of living—up by as 
much as $75 a month—packed their par- 
kas. Eggs boomed as high as $1.75 a doz- 
en; onions were 50 cents a pound; ap- 
ples 25 cents apiece; a loaf of bread, 
made without milk, equaled two ordinary 
slices in food value. Cordova’s two gro- 
ceries shut down. Seward veterans ar- 


ranged for the distribution of surplus 
Army rations, Coffins, toilet tissue, and 


light bulbs were critically short in Ketchi- 
kan, Food brought in by plane cost $300 
a ton. The fortunate ate hash for Thanks- 
giving, 

€ Fairbanks restaurants charged $1.50 
for a hamburger plate, 50 cents for a 
sandwich, Hospitals were hard hit for 
drugs, University of Alaska officials talked 
of closing. Indian children at the Wran- 
gell Institute vocational school were 
rushed food by plane and boat. Business- 
men figured their losses in millions; heavi- 
est losers were construction and mining- 
machinery dealers. Army construction 


projects laid off men, One loss might be 
next summer's tourist business; there 


Wouldn't be enough housing, Canneries 
feared the loss of two years’ fish pack: 


salmon canned in lighter-than-usual tins 
might spoil, And it was piling up in space 
normally used for next year’s bait. 

€ “The economic structure of Alaska is 
being shattered by continuous labor dis- 
putes,” the Fairbanks Chamber of Com- 
merce wired President Truman. The 
Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce asked 
Congress to allow Canadian vessels to 
pick up cargo in American ports. In Wash- 
ington, Alaskan Delegate E. L. Bartlett 
scurried around to the Interior Depart- 





Pepper: A leftist, but he listens to Bilbo 


ment, the Maritime Commission, and 
other Federal agencies. To all his pleas, 
Bartlett reported, the reply was “sympa- 
thetic, period,” 


Last week, however, the Seward long- 


shoremen agreed to unload the relief 
ships, pending an NLRB decision. Alas- 
kans knew they soon would be eating 
again, but there was more to their prob- 
lems than met the stomach. There was 
talk that the unions, Communist-inspired, 
planned other strikes, that shipping would 
end Feb. 1 unless ship owners were per- 
mitted to raise their rates, that it would 
take months to clean up the mountainous 
piles of freight on the Seattle docks, Gov- 
ernment experts estimated that the de- 
velopment of the territory, long a rosy 
American dream, had been delayed a 


full year. 


Por 


CONGRESS: Pepper and Bilbo 


Claude Pepper, the Florida Democrat, 
has broken so many lances in radical 
causes that his colleagues now call him 
“Red” Pepper. But the pro-Communist 
left returns his affection. Only Henry A. 
Wallace outranks Pepper on their popu- 
larity scorecard. ‘ 

Last week, the leftist-extremists were 
suffering from a bad case of anticlimax 
and, although they didn’t know it, Pepper 
was one of the men responsible. Their 
champion was guilty of “collaboration.” 


What irked them was that Sen. Theo- 


dore G. Bilbo had been sent 


packing back to Mississippi 
by a compromise (NEWs- 
WEEK, Jan. 13). Typical was 
the complaint of Marshall 
Field’s New York newspaper 
PM that the Senate had com- 
promised “the inalienable 
right of American citizens to 
vote” and “the basic American 
principle of rule by major- 
ity.” The extremists wanted 
their victory total. 

Then it was established 
that Pepper was one of the 
two men who had cooked up 
the idea the leftists found so 
distasteful. The other was 
Sen. Clyde Hoey of North 
Carolina, a Southerner of the 
old school, one of the few 
who still wear swallow-tailed 
coats and wing collars. The 
two senators had arrived at 
the same plan independently, 
after talking with a disconso- 
late Bilbo, who told them 
frankly that he was ready to 
step aside but didn’t know 
what he would do for money ~ 


to carry him through his oper: 
ation and convalescence. Bil- 
bo said to Pepper: “I have no 
money. Won't you speak to 
the Republicans?” 

Both Hoey and Pepper 


had discussed the matter 


with other senators, each un- 
aware of the other’s similar activities. 
Not until Hoey finally settled the deal 
did he discover that Pepper had been 


working for it, too. 
It was unlikely that discovery of 


Pepper's role in the compromise would 
undermine the pro-Communist left’s re- 
gard for him. Recognizing that Pepper 
comes from a state where timidity on 
the Negro question is the better part of 
reelection, the left has overlooked his 


occasional deviations from the party line 
before. 


Acme 


Labor Medicine 


Congressional clerks all but staggered 
under the weight of the week’s labor 
legislation. Scarcely a grievance against 
unions went uncovered in the flood of 
measures: One new bill proposed to ex- 


empt veterans from union membership in 
any job; another would bar the closed 


shop in interstate commerce; a third 


would outlaw industrywide bargaining. 
Most would never reach the floor; the Re- 
publican commanders last week had a 
battle plan of their own—one major bill 
for each branch of Congress. 

The Senate: The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee prepared for hearings on the Ball- 
Taft-Smith bill, a rewritten version of last 
year’s vetoed Case bill.* It would set up 
a Federal mediation board, delay strikes 





*Holding priority, however: a portal-to-portal pay 
bill redefining the work-week and restricting suits for 
portal pay, now totaling more than $4,000,000,000. 
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6() days, outlaw jurisdictional walkouts, 
and require unions to make financial 
statements. 


The House: GOP leaders assigned 
Chairman Fred Hartley of the House 
Labor Committee the job of introducing 
an omnibus labor bill. Superseding the 
revamped, tougher Case bill, it would 
(1) amend the Wagner Act by spelling 
out employes’ unfair labor practices; (2) 
forbid jurisdictional strikes; (3) give em- 
ployers the right to talk over labor matters 
with their employes; (4) list those super- 
visory employes exempt from collective 
bargaining; (5) make unions and em- 
ployers equally liable to breach-of-con- 
tract suits; and (6) if Hartley had his 
way, outlaw the closed shop. 

To all congressmen last week went 
labor’s first counterblast: a CIO broad- 
side accusing some of their number of 
trying to “destroy organized labor.” But 
a handful of pro-labor senators who dined 
with President Philip Murray of the CIO 
Wednesday night (William Green of the 
AFL declined the invitation) reported 
him more tractable. Sen. James E, Mur- 
ray of Montana said Murray was “ready 
to sit down with members of Congress 
and discuss specific approaches to a solu- 
tion.” These days anything might help. 


Sergeant-at-Peculation 


The new House sergeant-at-arms took 
one quick look at his books and yelled for 
the auditors. Then he slammed the cash- 
ier’s window shut. William F. Russell 
wasn't cashing any checks. If members 
of the House were short of money, they 
could go elsewhere; he wasn’t making any 
loans. Passing the barred cashier’s window 
last week, Rep. Carter Manasco, witty 
Alabama Democrat, cracked: “I can see 
the Republicans are back. The banks are 
closing already.” 

Manasco was right, but not in the way 











International 
Romney: “Some day” never came 





his plaint sounded. Republican control of 
the House had automatically retired Ken- 
neth Romney, sergeant-at-arms since 
1931. And Romney’s last official act had 


been to break up a bridge game at the 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington on 
New Year’s night with the news that his 
office was short $112,604. 

It had been a quiet, friendly game un- 
til Romney dropped his bombshell. The 
foursome were Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson, Rep. Eugene Cox of Georgia, 
Rep. Alfred L. Bulwinkle of North Caro- 
lina, and Judge William W. Arnold of the 
Tax Court of the United States. All good 
Democrats and residents of the Wardman 
Park Hotel, they played bridge together 
regularly and called themselves the San- 
hedrins (after the supreme council and 
tribunal of the biblical Jews). 

At 10 p.m., Cox was called to the 
phone. It was Romney. He sounded wor- 
ried, even agitated. He wanted Cox to 
come downstairs to his apartment imme- 


diately. Cox did and Romney made a 

harried confession of embezzlement. 
Pay to Endorser: Romney, a short, 

rotund man in his late 50s, friend and 


drinking companion of members of Con- 
gress in both parties, had come to Capitol 
Hill as assistant sergeant-at-arms. From 
1917 to 1930, he had been cashier in the 
office. In 1931, when the Democrats 
swept into control of the House, he be- 
came sergeant-at-arms. 

The office serves as a private bank for 
congressmen. In the course of a year, it 
handles as much as $5,000,000. It pays 
salaries and travel expenses, cashes 
checks, and makes loans. Romney con- 
fessed that some of the checks he cashed 
were rubber. Some of the loans were to 
himself, and had never been repaid. He 
told Cox that he always intended to make 
up the shortage—some day. Came the Re- 
publican sweep on Nov. 5, and “some 
day” had passed. 

Romney said that $64,573 worth of bad 
checks had been cashed by one man 
alone, former Rep. John Harris Smithwick 
of Florida, a former Romney partner in 
various Florida real-estate deals that had 
wiped both out. Another $22,965 worth 
of checks Romney cashed for himself. 
Just to complicate matters, in the midst 
of these operations, he discovered that 
a clerk in the office had been embezzling, 
too. The clerk made a written confession 
to stealing $25,066; but Romney, who 
lived in a glass house, had never done 
anything about prosecuting the case. 

To the Democrats, Romney’s story was 
extremely distressing. If he only had un- 
burdened himself earlier, they said, they 
could have taken up a collection and 
spared the party the embarrassment. But 
it was now too late. 

To House Speaker Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., Romney’s story was a matter for the 
Department of Justice. But it might also 
be too late for the G-men. The statute of 
limitations for embezzlement is only three 
years. And Romney swore that the de- 
faleations all took place before 1932. 


COURT: Balancing the Benches 


Of 231 Federal judges appointed since 


Franklin D. Roosevelt first took office in 
1933, only seventeen were Republicans. 
Only one, President Truman’s friend and 
appointee, Associate Justice Harold Bur- 
ton, sat on the Supreme Court. To Sen. 
Alexander Wiley, the broad-shouldered, 
barrel-voiced Wisconsin Republican, 
those figures—furnished by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark—proved that the Federal 
judiciary was “boss-selected” and “grossly 
lopsided on the side of Democratic left- 
ists.” The senator charged: “Political 
considerations too often have dominated 
the appointment of Federal judges.” 
Last week, as he took over the chair- 
manship of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Wiley announced that he would 
restore “the constitutional system of 
checks and balances” by’ assuring for 





Harris & Ewing 
Wiley: “Grossly lopsided” judiciary? 


the bench “an adequate supply of able 
jurists (including a fair proportion of 
Republicans) .” As an afterthought, Wiley 
added: “Party labels don’t mean much 
to me. I am more interested in a man’s 
political philosophy—whether he is a 
leftist or a sound disciple of our American 
way of life.” For its Socratic studies, the 
Judiciary Committee would delve more 
deeply into Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion reports, the testimony of a nominee’s 
colleagues, and the opinions of the 
American Bar Association. 

Conceding the sincerity of Wiley’s 
concern for preservation of American 
jurisprudence, Senate Democrats never- 
theless saw in his charges a dab of the 
margarine the butter-loving dairy-state 
Senator abhors. And Justice Department 
records showed that from 1921 to 1933, 
when Republican Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover appointed judges, 
231 of the 268 appointments went to 
Republicans. The Democrats got 25; 
twelve went to men whose _ politics 
weren't known. 
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Pound of Flesh 


Last May Willie Francis, a 17-year-old 


Negro, was strapped into an electric chair, 
and the switch was turned on. Louisiana 
had sentenced him to die for murder, but 
the chair didn’t work. It only “tickled” 
Willie. His lawyers then tried to have the 
death penalty canceled as “cruel and un- 
usual” punishment. 

This week the Supreme Court ruled 5 
to 4 that Louisiana may electrocute Wil- 
lie again. Justice Frankfurter explained 
that his feelings were for Willie but “this 
court must abstain from interference with 
state action no matter how strong one’s 
personal feeling of revulsion against a 
state’s insistence on its pound of flesh.” 
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PEOPLE: Sun Blindness 


Courthouse officials in White Plains, 
N.Y., prepared to hang out the SRO 
signs, Three extra patrolmen had been 
assigned to handle the mob. The officials 
remembered the crowds that had gathered 
whenever Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, as 


First Lady, used to come to White Plains 
to visit her dentist. Occasion for the 
preparations last week: Mrs. Roosevelt 
was scheduled to attend the Motor Ve- 
hicle Bureau’s hearing on whether her 
license should be suspended because of 
the accident last Aug. 14, when her 
Lincoln collided with two other cars, 
knocking out two of her front teeth, 
and injuring four other persons. 

When the hearing opened last Wednes- 
day, Jan. 8, the crowd that had gathered 
to await Mrs. Roosevelt numbered only 
five persons. They waited in vain. As the 
law permits, instead of testifying per- 
sonally, she had filed an affidavit. 

Directly after the accident, she had 
been quoted as saying: “I must have 
dozed off at the wheel.” Her affidavit 
gave another explanation: “The sun was 
shining directly in my eyes. There was 
a momentary lapse during which I 
crossed the white line.” 

The stalwartly Republican New York 
Sun phoned the Weather Bureau. The 
bureau’s reply: The weather on Aug. 14 
was cloudy, with the sun coming through 
only four-tenths of the sky. 


‘Brides of Despair’ 


Anti-American tempests in The Lon- 
don Daily Mail’s teapot were nothing 
new, but last week The Mail stirred up 
a storm that finally caused Britain’s for- 
eign service to step in and assure the 
United States that all was still well. 


The Mail, which seldom does things: 


by halves, touched it off with a two-col- 
umn front-page story last Tuesday, Jan. 7: 

“Hundreds of British war brides are 
stranded and are living in squalor in New 
York, awaiting passage back to Great 
Britain . . . They are girls who have been 
abandoned by their GI husbands or who 
have found married life in America un- 
bearable.” In the Hotel Aberdeen in New 


York The Mail found “young wives 
jammed into tiny rooms with their chil- 
dren. Without the help of the American 
Red Cross, which pays for their hotel 
accommodations—rooms with the wall- 
paper peeling off, broken furniture, and 
torn bedspreads—and gives them a little 
money each week for support, they 
would be penniless.” 

“They just don’t seem to like babies 
in New York, and many times we have 
been turned away at the doors of eating 
places,” complained Mrs. Kathleen Wood, 
mother df two, whose husband failed to 
meet her at the dock. Other London 
newspapers front-paged similar tales. 

‘Blimey’: American reactions came as 
thick and explosive as Lend-Lease am- 
munition. “An outrageous exaggeration,” 
said Daniel Green, administrator of social 
service for the New York chapter of the 
American Red Cross. “Out of 43,000 war 
brides less than 50 arrived here and 
found that their husbands had refused to 
receive them. Some hundreds, who were 
accepted by their husbands, did decide 
later on that they had had enough and 
wanted to go back home.” 

There weren’t more than “nine or ten” 
GI brides in New York awaiting passage 
to England, said Green, adding “if hun- 
dreds of British brides are living here in 
squalor, they must be hiding somewhere.” 

Newsmen hunted up one of the com- 
plaining brides, Mrs. Kathleen Wood. 
“Exaggerated,” she said when New York 
reporters found her at the Hotel Aber- 
deen. “It is true that we English girls 





Keystone 
“Living in squalor”: GI wives Marcial and Wood sun their children in the park 


find New York a rude and terribly busy 
place,” she backtracked. “But it is dead 
wrong to say that we are, on the whole, 
badly treated.” Yes, her bedspread had 
been torn when The Daily Mail man 
visited her, but her children had done it. 


“Everyone is kind to me but my hus- 
band,” threw in another GI wife, Mrs. 
Sheila Marcial. “My husband met me and 
our two sons at the dock on June 1, 1946,” 
she told the reporters. “Two hours later 
he said: ‘I'm going out for a drink, I'll 
be seeing you.’ That’s the last I saw of 
him until he appeared in court.” 

At a tea-party press conference at- 
tended by 80 British GI brides, Sir 
Francis Evans, British Consul General in 
New York, called reporters’ attention to 
the “happy faces” of the girls and termed 
the London stories a “gross exaggeration.” 
Only The London Daily ‘Telegraph 
bothered to quote Sir Francis. 


-—- 


REFUGEES: Lost Fortunes 


One of the Allied wartime pledges was 
to take the profit out of prejudice. Ger- 
many’s persecution of the Jews had paid 
off in loot; the Germans had despoiled 
Jewish homes, forced Jews to sell their 
businesses at ridiculously low prices, and 
robbed them of their property with con- 
fiscatory taxes. In 1943, the Allies vowed 
to return to them—those who might still 
be alive or their children—what right- 
fully was theirs. 

Last week, twenty months after Ger- 
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many’s collapse, the vast majority of ag- 
grieved Jews was still waiting. A State 
Department official winced: “It’s a heart- 
ache for them, and a headache for us.” 

At the department, 17,000 claims al- 
ready were on file and 600 more were 
arriving each week from the 195,000 Ger- 
man Jews who found haven in the United 
States during Hitler’s rule. A few of the 
claims had come from Palm Beach and 
Park Avenue hotels, but more were from 
New York and Chicago tenements, and 
still more from small towns scattered over 
the country. Except for a handful of 
wealthy refugees, the need was acute. 

Yet there was little the State Depart- 
ment could do for them. A few, who had 
converted their money into jewelry, art 
objects, and antiques and had them 
photographed, would get their property 
back. Many such items had gone into the 
estates of Nazi bigwigs and were easily 
traced. However, most of the property 
had disappeared or been destroyed, and 
there was no German government to 
make restitution. 

Chills and Specters: Real estate was 
a frozen asset. The refugees could, if they 
wished, return to Germany and take pos- 
session, but many of them were now 
American citizens, and for the others Ger- 
many had too many horrible memories, 
They could sell the real estate for marks, 
but the United States would not permit 
conversion of marks into dollars. 

Worst off—and most numerous—were 
refugees holding canceled government 
pensions and paid-up insurance policies. 
In a bankrupt Germany, these were now 
worthless. 

Still another specter haunted the refu- 
gees—the Soviet Union. The Russians 
were scarcely more respectful of Jewish 
property than Hitler's Germany had been. 
In Soviet-occupied Thuringia, they had 
caused publication of a notice national- 
izing properties unclaimed after a cer- 
tain date, but withheld the announce- 
ment until the date had passed. 

Once again, the State Department was 
finding out that it was easier to make 
promises than it was to undo the evil 
the Nazis had done. 


CRIME; Stag at Bay 


On the surtace, Alfred B. Parkhurst 
was everything a Harvard man would 
Want to be; 6-feet-4, brush-haired, bow: 
tied, the son of a university official, an 
habitué of the smartest night clubs and 
the snootiest stag lines, He had a sump- 
tuous Cambridge apartment and kept 
three diaries listing “eligible” debutantes 
and famous people he had met. One was 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who, he said, 
had helped him avoid Navy service as 
a “common seaman” after he had told 
her: “That isn’t a proper rank for a 
Harvard man.”* 

Last week, police and Secret Service 





*Later drafted, Parkhurst was finally discharged 
from the Army Air Forces for flat feet. 


‘agents ranked Parkhurst a common thief, 


charging he had filched $5,000 in veter- 
ans’ subsistence checks from Harvard 
mailboxes and swiped $10,000 worth of 
typewriters, clothes, and jewels from 
dormitories. Parkhurst’s only explana- 
tion: “I liked a good time.” 


Last Time They Saw Paris 


Around Broadway, the boys who know 
it all had Alvin J. Paris figured. They'd 
met his kind before. He wasn’t a Broad- 
way character at all, but a solid citizen, a 
florist and a novelty salesman, who liked 
to hang around New York night clubs 
with fancy-looking girls. He’d always grab 
for the check, if the check wasn’t too 
high; and if a girl couldn’t pay her rent— 
a pretty girl, that is—he’d pay it for her. 
Otherwise, he was a nobody. He wasn’t 
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Fix: Ida McGuire didn’t know Paris... 





Associated Press 
... tried to bribe Filchock and Hapes 








in the rackets, and he wasn’t a big-shot 
gambler. But he kept his mouth shut and, 
since that is the cardinal virtue on Broad- 
way, the boys tolerated him. 

One of the nicer girls whom Paris 
squired around was a pretty little Holly- 
wood bit player named Ida McGuire, with 
spun-gold hair, wide blue eyes, and a 
tiny pug nose. To Miss McGuire, 28-year- 
old Alvin J. Paris was “just a nice boy I 
met.” He was “a very nice person, very 
reserved and quiet . . . a very likable 
guy.” She went out with him several 
times and “he was a lot of fun.” 

Last week, the Broadway mob learned 
they had underestimated Paris. And Miss 
McGuire discovered that she had over- 
estimated him. Paris, said Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney George Monaghan, was “a 
cur; a dirty, crawling snake; a miserable 
swindler; a fancy pants with well- 
groomed hair and beautiful toggery; a 
dirty, crawling wretch.” He was not only 
a home wrecker but a telephone hogger 
as well, for when honest citizens couldn’t 
get one phone, even sixteen months after 
V-J Day, Paris had three in his combina- 
tion apartment-office. 

Miss McGuire sobbed that she was “all 
mixed up” and very, very unhappy. Her 
manager explained: “The trouble with 
Ida is that she has too much faith in hu- 
man nature.” 

The Merry Round: The charge 
against Paris was that he attempted to 
bribe Merle Hapes and Frank Filchock, 
New York Giants professional football 
stars, to lose their championship game 
with the Chicago Bears (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 
23, 1946). Chief witnesses against him 
were Hapes and Filchock themselves. 
They had not been eager witnesses; they 
had testified only when forced to, and 


even then Filchock at first had been less 
than frank. 

As the football stars told it, Paris hadn’t 
missed a trick, Whisky, women, a $2,500 
bribe offer to each, a $1,000 bet on the 
game, an offer of $15,000 off-season jobs 


With his father’s novelty. firm—he tried 
everything te persuade the football stars 


to lay down. Hapes and Filchock had 


been taken, sometimes with their wives, 
sometimes without, from one night club 


to another-the Studio Club in suburban 


Mount Vernon, with its open fireplace, 
soft lights, and organ music; the brassier 


Carnival, La Martinique, and Copacabana 
in Manhattan. Who paid the bill? “Alvin 


did,” There had been cocktail parties at 


Paris’s office-apartment, with girls, includ- 
ing Miss McGuire, an Emmy Lou, and a 


Betty Bigelow or Bartholomew—nobody 


seemed very sure of names. 
Question: Did you have any conversa- 


tions with the defendant about football? 


Hapes: Yes, he asked me if the Bears 
would win by 10 points. 


Question: What did you say? 


Hapes: I said: “What do you mean?” 
and Alvin said: “I want you to throw the 


football game.” I said: “What do you 


mean?” ; 
Hapes and Filchock insisted they had 
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It’s the wonderful new twist to tire mileage! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You are looking ata picture that 


heean almost 20 years ago— when 
Goodyear first experimented with 


rayon cord for tires. 
That was the initial step. Over 


1) years ago, Goodyear built the 
first rayon cord tire— perfected it— 
i when war came Goodyear was 
ready. Goodyear truck tires—made 
' rayon cord—helped speed 
-ipplieg in the battle for Europe. 
Yoday, from these strands of rayon 
vord are being built thousands of 
‘oodyear passenger tires that set 


sew records for mileage, safety, 
«nd economy! 


Rayon cord tires are another ina 
long line of Goodyear “firsts” —the 
StraightSide Tire, the Multiple-ply 


Cord Tire, the All-Weather Tread, 
the LifeGuard Safety Tube and 


many others. These, over the years, 


have made your tires last longer. 


Coodyear goes right on working 


to benefit you—not just tomorrow, 
but ten years from now, It is this 


never-ending search for something 
better that helps explain why it’s 
true today —as it has been for 32 


straight years—“More people the 
world over ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber, and the world’s 


greatest tire company, Goodyear also 


has broad experience in many other 


fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals, plas- 
tics —constantly developing new »rod- 


ucts that will serve you better. 
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refused Paris's offer. Hapes said he told 


Paris: “No soap.” Filchock testified: “I 
told him no soap.” Filchock said he 


added: “Hot damn, Alvin, I just aint 
going to do it. The boys got too much 


confidence in me. They all got families, 
and they got much more at stake than 


any dough I can make.” 


But Hapes and Filchock admitted they 
hadn’t informed Steve Owen, the Giants 


coach, of the attempted fix, because they 


still thought Paris’s job offers might ma- 
terialize—an oversight which may cause 
them to be barred from football for life. 


And Filehock admitted further that he 


lied when he told Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, during pre-trial questioning, 
that Paris had never actually offered him 


4 bribe, It was because of this assurance 
that O’Dwyer permitted Filchock to play 


in the championship game, while banning 
Hapes. 


Police had questioned Hapes and Fil- 


chock after tapping Paris’s three phones. 
Their notes—51 pages on white paper and 
34 on yellow—showed that Paris had been 


working with several associates of his 
stepfather, a big-time gambler named Ed- 


die Ginsburg, as Paris admitted, though 
he swore that Ginsburg himself was not 


involved, At first, Paris had been con- 
fident the football stars would accept his 


offer; then he decided they wouldn’t, and 
advised his pals to hedge their bets on 
the Bears by laying money on the Giants, 


too. As things turned out, it was the worst 


of all possible advice. In a game that 
sportswriters agreed was on the level, the 
Bears won by 10 points—precisely the re- 


sult the gamblers had been willing to pay 


money for. 
The Shifty Eyes: It took Monaghan 


only one day last week to complete his 


case. Paris’s attorney, John McKim Min- 
ton Jr., called no witnesses at all, prefer- 
ring to rely on attacking the credibility of 


the football players’ testimony. “They're 
thoroughly no good!” cried Minton. “You 
saw that for yourself. Filchock is a con- 


fessed liar. The other is a perjurer. He 
shifted his eyes as he testified on the 


stand! You must have noticed that!” 
To Monaghan, however, Filcéhock and 


Hapes were “young American boys, clean 
boys, who were going about their busi- 
ness when they were defiled by this cur 

+ He's a dirty, crawling snake, if you 
ask me... These two young American 


football players will carry the mark of 
this despicable rat the rest of their lives.” 


‘ ’ ‘ 
Whatever the jury's estimation of the 
football players’ character, they found 


Faris guilty after only 65 minutes of de- 
liberation. The little florist and novelty 
salesman, who got nothing out of his big 
gambling plot but misery and a lot of 
night-club bills, now faced two to ten 
years in jail. Judge Saul S. Streit indicated 
that he would make the sentence light if 
Paris would turn state’s evidence against 
his accomplices. But Paris, a small-time 
punk trying to act like a big-time opera- 
tor, still wasn’t talking. 
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Observations on General Marshall 
by ERNEST K, LINDLEY 


‘ie encomiums heaped upon 
George C. Marshall have been unal- 


loved by dissents or serious reserva 


tions from any quarter. It is noteworthy 
also that the highest and firmest of 
these praises come from those who 


have observed him at rather close 


range: officials who have worked with 
him, officers who have 





that there is anything recondite about 
military science. 


When he discussed a problem he 


seemed to lay bare his mind. The 
mental processes which he exposed 
were so thoroughly normal, so sane, 


that they built up tremendous con. 


fidence in him. 
It became evident that his 





worked under him, wartime 


senators and representatives 
of both parties and all fac- 


tions, and the variegated but 
generally skeptical Wash- 
ington press gallery, 


Why? What is there in 


Marshall that causes men 
who so often disagree to 
unite in admiring him and 


in testifying not only that 
he was a superb military 


leader but that he is exceptionally 
qualified to be Secretary of State? 


When you put the question, the 


answer usually comes in such words 
as integrity, patriotism, selflessness, 
and wisdom. They are justified but 


hardly explicit, They hint at a certain 


difficulty in applying vivid words to 
Marshall. The same hint may be 
found in the fact that while some 


discriminating men call him “great” 
none calls him a “genius.” He is not 
striking in appearance or manner. He 
is neither handsome nor homely. He 


is not dramatic, He smiles readily but 


never grins. His personality seems to 
be without quirks. To the satirist or 
caricaturist he is a blank wall without 


even so much as a fingerhold. 





In checking back on my own im- 


pressions of Marshall after he became 
Chief of Staff in 1939, I find that the 


first were: simple dignity, forthright- 
ness, lucidity, and a clean desk. All 


of these invariably were confirmed by 


later observations. 
Marshall talks briskly, with a sure 


command of words, and with just 


enough informality to give you the 
feeling that he has nothing to conceal. 


Throughout the war he held “off the 
record” conferences with key members 
of Congress and of the press. There 
were, of course, many things—espe- 
cially about future military operations 
—that he could not discuss. But he 
spoke frankly about most of his 
problems. 

Marshall always paid his listeners 
the compliment of assuming that they 
were intelligent enough to understand 
anything he understood. He never 
“talked down.” He never pretended 





head was not only steady 


and clear but worked rapid- 


ly and was capable of sus- 
tained effort. On some 
occasions he would begin 


by inviting questions—all of 
them that those present had 


on their minds. When they 
had all been asked—perhaps 
a dozen or fifteen major ones 


and some minor ones—he 


would proceed to talk, per- 
haps for an hour or more, without a 
note. At the proper point in_ his 


panoramic discourse, he would bring 


in the answers to the specific questions. 
His ability to remember them, and 
who asked them, was remarkable, al- 


though it impressed me less than his 


sense of proportion in fitting the 
questions into the whole picture of a 
global war. 


Those are some of the reasons why 


men who have watched Marshall dur- 
ing the war applauded his appointment 
as Secretary of State. Other reasons 


worth special note are: When he turns 


advocate, he is. determined, as well 
as persuasive. He is an experienced 
international negotiator with high 


prestige in foreign capitals. He was 
alive to the political and diplomatic 
factors of the war. His unyielding op- 


position to Churchill's plan to:-send an 


Allied force into the Balkans perhaps 
indicated that he did not _ foresee 
clearly the problems with which he 


must now deal, 


Marshall's acceptance of the Sec- 
retaryship of State surprised many, 


including this correspondent, even 
though they knew that the President 
wanted him when Byrnes retired, He 
is 66; he has often expressed con- 
vincingly his yearning to retire; he 
has a large and secure place in history, 
Few who know him think that he has 
political ambition or that he was 
moved by more than a sense of duty 
in taking his new job. In it, however— 
no matter what steps he takes to quash 
conjecture—he will find it hard to re- 
gain one of the advantages which he 
had as Chief of Staff—a place apart 
from and above politics. 


—— - 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 





The Mrs. Goes to Washington 


Feminists who point with pride to the 
38 women in the Japanese Diet, the 33 in 
the French Assembly, and the 25 in the 
British House of Commons must ruefully 


conclude that American women, who out- 
number male voters by more than a mil- 


lion*, refuse to act as a bloc, 
In the 80th Congress there are only 


seven women—four fewer than served in 
the 79th Congress. Of the five Republi- 


can women who ran, four were elected; 


ot eleven Democrats, three survived. And 


like their sisters among the electorate, 
these seven represent anything, but a bloc, 
ranging over the political compass from 
right to left. 

Five are veteran legislators: Republi- 
cans Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
and Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, and Dem- 
ocrats Mary T. Norton of New Jersey 
and Helen Gahagan Douglas of Cali- 
fornia. The newcomers are Katharine St. 
George, Republican, of New York, and 
Georgia Lusk, Democrat, of New Mexico. 

Pillar and Post: As the new chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, Mrs. 
Rogers holds one of the influential posi- 
tions in the House. First elected in 1925 
to fill her husband’s unexpired term, the 
slight, gray-haired, and fluttery repre- 
sentative has made herself the guardian 
angel of the veterans of two wars, es- 
pecially the hospitalized and handi- 
capped, whose plight moves her to tears. 
In the first week, she filed five bills, 
ranging from repeal of the income ceiling 
for on-the-job train- 
ing to Cabinet 
status for veterans 
affairs. 

The November 
elections, which 
brought a chair- 
manship to one 
woman, cost an- 











*Latest Census Bu- 
reau figures list 46,403,- 
210 eligible women vot- 


Reps. Smith... — ers, 45,231,261 men. 
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other, Mrs. Norton, her post as head of 
the Labor Committee. An aggressive labor 
advocate who is serving her twelfth con- 
secutive term, the bright-eyed, heavy-set 
matron now plans to fight for labor’s 
rights on the floor, A long-time follower of 
Boss Frank Hague of Jersey City, she says 
she can’t envisage working with the new 


Republican leadership within the com- 


mittee. 


Most glamorous of the veterans is 


Helen Gahagan Douglas, wife of a movie 
actor and an ex-actress herself, who was 


reelected to a second term despite the 
political tides that swept so many ardent 


New Dealers into discard. Few Demo- 
crats were in greater demand as a speaker 
in doubtful areas during the campaign. 
Her duties in Congress and as an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations have com- 
pelled her to leave her two school-age 
children in Los Angeles with her husband 
Melvyn Douglas. 

Battle Travelers: Margaret Chase 
Smith and Frances Bolton were both 
elected to Congress in 1940 to fill unex- 
pired terms of their late husbands. Among 
the most industrious members of Con- 
gress, they have thus far avoided the 
dynamic conflicts that lead to national 
publicity. 

Mrs. Smith, handsome and prematurely 
gray-haired, was dubbed “Mother of the 
Waves” because of her fight for a per- 
manent women’s corps in the Navy. As a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
she was the only Congresswoman to visit 
the Pacific battle areas during the war. 
A former business executive, she is now 
turning her attention in the new Con- 
gress to labor-management peace. The 
four bills she has introduced cover much 
of the ground of the restrictive Case bill 
vetoed by President Truman. 

Mrs. Bolton, cultured, dignified, and 
wealthy, is the only woman ever elected 
from Ohio. The mother of three sons, two 
of whom fought in the last war, she has 
specialized in fighting the battles of the 
nursing profession. Sponsor of the bill that 
created the Cadet Nurse Corps, she also 
succeeded in equalizing the pay of Army 
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.. Norton, Bolton, Rogers, Lusk, and Douglas represent 46,000 ,000 women, but comprise no feminist bloc in the new Congress 


nurses with that of other officers. During 
the war she visited hospitals in the Eu- 
ropean battle zones and ducked buzz 
bombs in London. 


In the new Congress, Mrs. Bolton plans 
to do something about the current short- 
age in the nursing profession. Tentative 
plans call for subsidies for civilian nurs- 
ing schools. Of all the congresswomen, 


she is the only one who entertains ex- 


tensively. Sunday teas and dinner parties 
are frequent in her large uptown Wash- 
ington home. 

Study in Contrast: The two new- 
comers, the chic, blue-blooded, and out- 


spoken Mrs. St. George, a first cousin of . 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt, and 


quiet, matronly Mrs. Lusk, offer the 
sharpest contrast among the women, A 


mother of one daughter and the grand- 
mother of two, Mrs. St. George quickly 


captured the imagination of reporters, 
who viewed her as a natural successor to 
Clare Luce. She likes to wear dressmaker 
suits and a huge gold elephant pin which 
her husband presented her when she was 
elected. Circling the elephant’s stomach 
is a band of red and green stones which 
she calls a “championship girdle.” Her 
policies as announced in a first-day press 
conference: a tougher policy toward 
Russia, and the curbing of strikes. 

Mrs. Lusk, the mother of three sons, 
one of whom died in the war, granted in- 
terviews graciously when asked, talked in 
generalities about educational benefits 
for children, and admitted she had been 
advised as a freshman to “go slow.” 

The newcomers are learning fast that 
legislators in Washington are not sub- 
jects of reverence. On her first day, Mrs. 
Lusk was reminded to remove her hat be- 
fore entering the House chamber. Mrs, St. 
George was left 
speechless by a 
taxi driver who 
volunteered the in- 
formation that the 
only proper way to 
address a congress- 
man was: “You 
louse.” Normally 
quick on the up- 
take, she finished 
the ride in frozen 
silence. 





',.. St. George... 
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ments. Think of it... 
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the use of Recordak microfilming 
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The worst winter in years brings snow to London and Rome, and misery to an exhausted Europe 
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EUROPE: The Cold Hands, the Empty Plates 


The Berliner Zeitung last week ran a 
cartoon showing two shivering Germans. 
One remarked: “You can say what you 
like, It was never as cold as this under 
Hitler.” 

This Berlin newspaper jibe was one 
of the few humorous features about the 
worst winter weather that had struck 
Europe since the terrible season of 1941- 
42, when the mighty Wehrmacht was 
trapped in the snows of Russia. Now the 
rigors of peace were in many ways worse 
than the rigors of war. The gray skies 
over the Continent portended hunger, 
disease, and sometimes death. Both the 
nerves and the economy of Europe were 
brought to near the breaking point. From 
four major capitals, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents cabled this grim picture: 

Berlin: The most valuable item on the 
German black market is now anything 
that will burn. For a few humps of coal 
Germans rioted in railway yards and 
stations in the United States zone and in 
the Ruhr. In the British zone a military 
government official estimated that 30 per 
cent of the contents of gondola cars and 
coal trucks were looted en route. In hovels 
and half-bombed houses in cities through- 
out the Reich, householders ripped up 
balustrades, stair rails, rafters, and win- 
dow ledges to’heat rooms that were only 
a few degrees warmer than the streets 
outside. Even public toilets were stripped; 
doors, window sills, and seats were stolen 
for firewood. As factory after factory 
closed down for lack of fuel and power, 
180,000 workers in Berlin alone were sent 


home from: partially heated work-shops 


to often unheated apartments still half- 
open to the winter wind, Many crawled 
into bed and huddled there night and day. 

“Those who have beds are lucky,” said 
a Berlin housewife. “Most sleep on the 
floor. If you have a blanket, the biggest 
decision in life now is whether to sleep 
under it or tack it up across the glassless 
windows to keep the wind out.” 

Every hospital in Berlin was full to 
overflowing. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria doubled in many 
big cities. The very old died quietly. 
With transport iced in on the Rhine, 
bogged down by frozen locomotive 
engines on the Reichsbahn, and held up 
by frequent motor accidents on icy roads, 
supplies of food began running short. In 
the Rhineland and Ruhr only one-third 
of the cereal ration was met. Frankfurt 
had no potatoes and housewives stam- 
peded the bakeries to buy what little 
bread was available. 

Rome: The night before Epiphany 
snow started falling, continuing through 
the next day. Snowstorms swept all over 
Italy as far south as Taranto in the boot, 
leaving misery in their wake. The country 
has less than a month’s supply of coal for 
essential uses and none for private homes. 

Snows and high winds cleared people 
from Milan streets and closed the shops. 
Winds and sleet partially suspended work 
in the port of Genoa. Venice’s famous 
canals and lagoon were mostly frozen 


‘over, and some skaters plunged through 


the thin ice. Gondolas were crushed in it. 
The third coldest winter in a century 


drove the wolves from Venezia Giulia 


hills into the Gorizia valley. A brutal bora 
(northeast wind) whipped through Tri- 
este at 60 miles an hour. The Po and Arno 
rivers were frozen over. Many villages 
set up communal soup kitchens. Sunny 
Naples got snow and Vesuvius was 
picturesque with a white top. 
London: Cockney children threw 
snowballs in London while people picked 


primroses in Pembrokeshire to~start a 
week which gave fuel-short England 
every brand of weather. London’s 26 de- 


grees on Jan. 6 was the coldest in five j 
years, It was accompanied by heavy wet — 


snow, country-wide electricity cuts, and 
hopelessly snarled traffic, The British 
press played up the critical cold condi- 
tions in Berlin and Hamburg. The RAF 


is dropping powdered milk to German 
babies in the icebound Frisian island of 
Amrum. 


Paris: The first three days of the week 
all France lay in the grip of a cold wave. 
Snow fell in Nice. In Grasse, the world- 
famous perfume-manufacturing center, 
snow came down steadily for 24 hours 
for the first time in the memory of man. 
In Paris and other big interior cities 
temperatures ranged as low as 25. Misery 
was acute because coal and fuel-oil de- 
liveries still lagged. Coal and wood were 
unavailable even in the black market. 
The poor foraged for twigs in the Bois 
de Vincennes. Chestnut vendors did a 
thriving business. There was an epidemic 
of frozen cars with precious blankets 
covering the radiators and hard-to-get 
“Antigel” selling for $1 a quart. 


Berlin Dialogue 


“How often do you change your bed 
linen? When did you last have a hot bath? 
What do you dream about?” 


Armed with these and seventeen other 
intimate questions, women reporters from 


the American-licensed German weekly 
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Shc into a 4-engine Northwest Airliner 





Shanghai or Manila. Elapsed Time: Less 


than two days ! 


That’s Northwest’s Great Circle Route, 
soon to be extended all the way to the 
Orient. It’s already in operation as far as 


Anchorage, Alaska... offering two con- 






venient alternate routes . . . via Seattle- 





Tacoma or Edmonton. 
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Sie (She) tramped through dismal, 
rubble-strewn Berlin streets to factories, 
offices, stores, and homes. They polled 
hundreds of Berlin’s 703,000 working 
girls. They learned bed linen was changed 
every two months. Few girls had had a 
hot bath within a year. Dreams were 
nightmares of hunger, bombings, and the 
fate of loved ones. Other questions and 
answers from the survey, published last 


fortnight: 


€ How often do you go to the movies, 
theaters, concerts? Movies: often, to get 
warm. Theaters: seldom, too expensive. 
Concerts: seldom, because music revives 
“shadows of the past.” 


€ Do you travel often? Yes—two hours 
daily walking to work, two hours looking 


for food. 


@ Have your men changed their point of 
view? Working girls nodded sadly. Their 
husbands or sweethearts were “unlucky,” 
“helpless,” “spiritually poor.” One dress- 
maker said thoughtfully: “I’d hate to be a 
man today.” : 


@ Do you really want to be loved by 
someone? Some comments: “I have no 
time,” “I’m too busy with my job and 
my hunger,” “I don’t want to go out with 
a man when I can’t make myself pretty,” 
and “today is no time for love.” , 


€ Do you attend church regularly? Half 
said yes, half said no. 


@ What do you lack most? Unanimous 
answer: clothing. 


@ What would you most like to haveP 
Unanimous answer: books. “Not trashy, 
timely romances, but novels in which 
still-intact souls live, which portray a life 
one could really call true life.” 


@ How much time each week do you 
spend shopping? At least ten hours. 


@ Have you had to sell personal belong- 
ings in order to live? Yes—rings, opera 
glasses, furs, articles of clothing. But by 
this time women have nothing more of 
value they can sell or barter away in 
exchange for food and other necessities on 
the Berlin black market. 


ows 


ITALY: Two-Part Chorus - 


Outside the yellow-brick great hall of 
the University of Rome, workmen on a 
wooden scaffolding removed an over- 
looked slogan of Mussolini. Inside, in the 
big, smoke-filled auditorium, the Italian 
Socialist party met in one of the most 
momentous congresses of its long history. 

The issue was clearly defined: Should 
the Socialists effect a practical fusion 
with the Communists? The Party’s presi- 
dent and most effective politician, Pietro 
Nenni, Italian Vice Premier and Foreign 
Minister, favored fusion. Giuseppe Sara- 
gat, president of the Constituent As- 
sembly, opposed fusion but was willing 
to cooperate with the Reds. Saragat and 
Matteo Matteotti, 25-year-old son of the 
Socialist martyr Giacomo Matteotti, both 
charged the Congress was invalid. One 


opponent said Nenni’s supporters had 
packed the Congress to give him 65 per 
cent of the votes. 

For more than two hours Nenni 
shouted for unity through a crackling 
loudspeaker system. But the rift could 
not be bridged, After denouncing “men 
who are using totalitarian methods to 
get party control,” Saragat led his dele- 
gates from the hall. His supporters in 
the balcony loudly sang “The Socialist 
International” while pro-Reds on the 
floor boomed forth with “The Red Flag.” 
On the issue of Communism, Italy’s 
Socialists had at last split in twain. 


Saal 


RUSSIA: Briton Bearing Gifts 


Like many another traveler before 
him, Field Marshal Montgomery last 
week embarked on a mission to Moscow. 
The results: ample publicity for Monty’s 
well-known mannerisms and for the Rus- 
sians’ well-known hospitality, and per- 
haps a slight improvement in relations 
between Britain and Russia. 

Montgomery came bearing gifts. In 
Berlin, where his plane stopped, he had 
bought a bottle of French perfume called 
“Persuasion.” From Britain he had car- 
ried a case of Scotch labeled “Britain 
Delivers the Goods.” As he popped out 
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Montgomery changed coats in Moscow 
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of his plane at the Moscow airport on 
Jan. 6, his beaklike profile stood out 
above the sheepskin coat that he wore. 

After a brief radio speech, he added 
in correctly pronounced Russian: “Dobry 
Dyen” (good day). Then he asked his 
host, Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky, 
the ruddy, genial Soviet Chief of Staff: 
“Did you understand what I said?” 
Vasilevsky replied: “I heard it, but I did 
not understand it all.” Monty next de- 
manded: “Are you an_ artilleryman?” 
(The Russians view artillery as the de- 
cisive weapon.) When Vasilevsky re- 
plied that he was an infantryman, Mont- 
gomery drew back his thin lips in a 
smile: “All the best soldiers are infantry- 
men. 

During his five-day visit the Field 
Marshal inspected the Voroshiloff Acad- 
emy for staff officers, lectured to tank- 
men of the Stalin Academy, watched the 
new Sergei Prokofieff ballet “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and kept his audience at a three- 
hour luncheon banquet in fairly contin- 
uous hilarity as he recounted war anec- 
dotes. On Jan. 7, the Russian Christmas, 


Montgomery watched Muscovites danc- 


ing in the snow-covered Red Square. 


Watered Toasts: During the time 
that he served as British Commander in 
Berlin, the bane of Montgomery’s ex- 
istence had been the constant toasting 
—usually in vodka—practiced by the Rus- 
sians. Now in Moscow the tee-totaling 
Field Marshal stuck to water and lemon 
squash. No correspondent recorded what 
effect this had on Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. On Jan. 10, however, Montgomery 
visited the Kremlin for a long formal 
dinner with Stalin. There he not only 
continued his toasting in water, but 
begged off when movies were shown 
afterwards and went straight to bed in 
the British Embassy. 

On Jan. 11 he left as he came—bearing 
gifts. The Russians gave him an astra- 
khan hat and a sable-lined greatcoat re- 
puted to be worth $8,000. Best of all, 
Marshal Vasilevsky promised to visit 
Britain during the coming summer. 


Red Foot in the Arctic? 


Global strategy received a new twist 
last week when it was announced that 
Russia, in negotiations with the Nor- 
wegian Government in Oslo, had de- 
manded bases in Spitsbergen (“Pointed 
Mountains”), the ice-covered island 
group 660 miles south of the North Pole. 
Some 1,500 miles farther south, United 
States Army technicians are preparing to 
evacuate by April 5 the Iceland airfield 
only 1,900 miles from Moscow. The bases 
the Russians are seeking in Spitsbergen 
are about 8,500 miles from American 
industrial centers. 

On Jan. 10 the Norwegian Foreign 
Office, releasing a few details of the 
secret talks, revealed that in Autumn 
1944 and Spring 1945 the Russians had 
tentatively suggested revising the 1920 
Svalbard (Norwegian name for the Spits- 
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bergen group) treaty. They complained 
that the pact, ratified by 32 nations in- 
cluding the United States and Britain, was 
made without their collaboration, pointing 
out that Russia did not sign it until 1925. 

The Svalbard treaty gave Norway “full 
and absolute” sovereignty over the 
islands, probably discovered by the 
Vikings in 1194. Norway agreed not to 
allow fortification of the territory “which 
may never be used for warlike purposes.” 
Under the treaty Norway, Russia, and 
other countries worked previously 
claimed coal mines which yield several 
hundred thousand tons a year. 

On Jan. 11, the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, Halvard Lange, denied that 
Russia had demanded outright cession of 
Bear Island, south of Spitsbergen. He also 
announced that both Russia and Norway 
recognized that any revision of the 1920 
treaty would require the consent of other 
signatory powers, and that Norway was 
considering referring the matter to the 
United Nations. 


PALESTINE: Exploded Truce 


For a few days last week prospects 
were bright for peace in Palestine. In ex- 
change for British permission to name 
their own delegates, the Palestine Arabs 
finally agreed to attend the Palestine con- 
ference which reconvenes in London on 
Jan. 21. Optimists predicted Jewish par- 
ticipation in the conference. And in ex- 
change for a three-week truce declared 
by the Irgun Zvai Leumi, the British Cab- 
inet postponed ordering an all-out offen- 
sive against extremists. 

Then on Jan. 12 terrorists drove an au- 
tomobile loaded with explosives up to the 
police station at Haifa. It exploded, kill- 
ing four police and injuring 142 others— 
the worst Holy Land violence since the 
King David Hotel bombing last summer. 
The carefully built structure of British- 
Jewish understanding tottered. 
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AUSTRALIA: Woman’s Work 


The global conflict of the sexes has run 


in its hackneyed course from Aristophanes ~ 


(“Lysistrata”) to James Thurber (“The 
War Between Men and Women’). It re- 
mained for the Australians to introduce 
one of the few tactical novelties since fe- 
male suffrage: the employment of eche- 
lons of housewives as strikebreakers. 

It all began a month ago in Melbourne, 
when Metropolitan Gas Co. employes 
struck and sympathetic longshoremen re- 
fused to handle company coal. As a re- 
sult, Melbourne housewives could cook 
only during one-hour morning and eve- 
ning periods when the company, with 
white-collar workers at the furnaces, 
turned on its dwindling reserves. The Vic- 
toria state government refused to order 
the employes back to work despite the 
illegality of strikes against. utilities. Its 
minister for industry was also president 
of the Australasian Council of Trade 
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Russia asks for a Spitsbergen base on the strategic polar ice cap 


Unions, which supported the workers’ 
fight. When the company announced that, 
because of lack of coal, gas would be shut 
off entirely on Jan. 10, the United Wom- 
en’s Movement council got busy. 

It asked the Lord Mayor for a room in 
the town hall and on Jan. 10 began to 
recruit women to shovel coal from the 
docks into the company’s trucks. Volun- 
teers of all ages and sizes poured in. They 
included an Englishwoman who drove an 
ambulance in London during the 1940 
blitz, women doctors who feared that hos- 
pitals might have to shut down during 
the fuel shortage, and one locomotive 
driver’s wife who thought women could 
shovel coal better than men anyway. 
“From what I’ve seen,” she declared, “one 
man shovels and six men sit and watch 
him. We'll do it on the housework princi- 
ple—hop into the job, finish it, and then 
turn around and cook the tea.” Union 
leaders hastily called a meeting which 
lasted all night. Rather than force a show- 
down fight with the women, they recom- 
mended going back to work on Jan. 18 
and letting an arbitration court settle their 
remaining disputes. 
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BRITAIN: Love vs. Crown 


The Sunday Pictorial, London tabloid, 
has recently been polling its readers on 
an ever-popular topic in a country that 
still takes its royalty at least as seriously 
as its socialism. The question: Do you 
favor Princess Elizabeth marrying her 


probable fiancé, Prince Philip of Greece? 
The answers: 55 per cent—yes, if they are 
in love; 40 per cent—no, for political rea- 
sons; 5 per cent—yes, if Elizabeth first 
renounces the throne. 


A Queer Dish of Tea 


Britons preoccupied with the problems 
of eating and keeping warm were given 
an erotic escape from austerity last week 
by a murder hearing in Bristol. There a 
pretty 34-year-old woman, Rosina Ann 
Cornock, was charged with slaying her 
husband Cecil, 34, in the bathtub by 
beating him over the head with their 
10-year-old son’s three-funneled toy boat. 
Rosina insisted she found him drowned 
in the tub on Dec. 8. But statements by 
her and by Gilbert Kenneth Bedford, a 
24-year-old cripple, told a fantastic story 


- of the Cornocks’ marital life. 


The high point of the testimony was 
reached when Bedford, a frequent visitor 
at the house, described an experience on 
the night of Dec. 6. Cornock had asked 
his wife to play checkers with him in the 
breakfast room. Hearing what sounded 
like the swishing of a stick, Bedford said 
he entered the closet under the stairs 
and peeked through a window opening 
into the breakfast room. “Mr. Cornock 
was dressed in a woman’s clothes and was 
tied to a kitchen clothes boiler. His hands 
and feet were tied with a rope and he 
was gagged with a handkerchief. Mrs. 
Cornock was whacking him across the 
back with a short stick.” The police said 
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Smart pilot! Fresh live lobsters aboard, being Air 
Express’d to his home town’s leading restaurant. You 
know where he’ll take his wife for dinner tonight! Cost 
of such delicacies is relatively low because Air Express 
rates are low, and much packing and refrigeration 
expense can be eliminated. 


Tomorrow the pilot’s wife will wear a 
new dress, plucked from a fashionable 
store window with the provocative 
tag “Just received by Air Express!”’ 
Store managers specify Air Express 
regularly to get you the latest styles in 
a jiffy wherever you live. 














And what’s that on her wrist but a new 
bracelet! The local jeweler got them just 
what they wanted from half across the 
country in a matter of hours. Jewelers 
can give better, faster service by using 
speedy Air Express. 


© Low rates. ® Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 
Direct by air to and from principal U.S. towns and cities. 
e Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

© Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for full information. Ask today for Air Express Rate 
Schedules containing helpful shipping aids. Available also at 
any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 
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Rates are low 
To Air Express a gift (5 Ibs.) or 
a cathode ray tube (5 lbs.) ora 
machinery replacement part 
(5 lbs.) for 1049 miles costs only 
$1.98! Heavier weights similarly 
inexpensive. Investigate! 
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Rosina told them this had gone on fre- 
quently “all through these years” and 
that Cornock was preparing “to dress up” 
again the night he died. 

Love letters allegedly exchanged be- 
tween Rosina and Bedford were intro- 
duced, but she denied there was any- 
thing much between them. The inevitable 
English touch was provided in Rosina’s 
story of what happened after she and 
Bedford took her husband’s body out ot 
the bathtub: “I tried artificial respiration 
and Mr. Bedford then got me a cup of tea, 
which I had with two aspirins.” 


Strictly Public 


Thud! went another nail in the coffin 
of British private enterprise last week. 
At least that was the way the announce- 
ment of something called the Tewn and 
Country Planning Bill struck the dwin- 
dling number of private enterprisers. By 
it the government proposes to national- 
ize the development value of the 15 per 
cent of the land in Britain that has such 
prospects. Thus, if a landowner wants to 
develop a property he must first secure 
permission from local authorities. His 
project will be fitted in with an ambi- 
tious nationwide government reconstruc- 
tion scheme. If and when the new con- 
struction increases the land’s value, the 
owner will be allowed to keep only 20 
to 25 per cent of the profits. 

Publication of the bill turned the spot- 
light on the 57-year-old Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, Lewis 
Silkin. He won his first acclaim in 1934 
when Herbert Morrison, then chairman 
of the London County Council, picked 
him to wipe out London’s slums. 

The war cut short Silkin’s comprehen- 
sive plan which called for the destruction 
of 35,000 houses and their replacement 
by 80,000 others, but he had the ques- 
tionable pleasure of condemning his 
childhood home and won a reputation as 
a hardboiled, hard-driving administrator. 
These days he rarely gets back to his 
Hampstead home on the outskirts of 
London. Long hours of work keep him 
in his St. James’s Square office where 
he often sleeps. 


Labor Spanks Labor 


London newspapers last week carried 


a dread headline: No Joints For Suy- | 
pay. In the cavernous warehouses of ~ 


Smithfield Market undelivered _ joints 
(roasts) piled up. Vegetable stalls in 
stores were empty. Butchers doled out 
their meager reserves of corned beef. 


Thus the brave new world of English 


Socialism came upon a bad hangover 
last week. The reason was an “unofficial 


strike of 16,000 London truckmen. For ‘a 
nine months they had been demanding | 


a reduction of the working week from 48 
to 44 hours, two weeks vacation with 
pay, and more regular hours. In Decem- 
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ber the Central Wage Board denied their | 


claims. On Jan. 6 the first 5,000 struck. 


The strike put the Labor government F 
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So Round, So Firm 
So Fully Packed 
So Free and Easy On The Draw 
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The “Old Man” gets around again 


or five years the “Old Man” didn’t travel much 
and the company’s balance sheet showed it. The 
branches lacked the fire and drive that he used to 
inspire in them on his visits around the circuit. But 


what with the wear and tear of travel conditions the 
“Old Man” just couldn’t take it any more. 


And then one day the company bought a Beechcraft 
Executive Transport. What happened is company his- 
tory, written chiefly in the profit column. The “Old 
Man” js here, there, and everywhere once again—ike 
a general on the firing line, For now he travels at 200 
miles an hour—without hurrying, without fatigue. He 
can take a group of division heads along, as well. Over 


in the accounting department they’ve paid for the 
Beechcraft out of the first few months’ increase in 





profits and, for years to come, it will earn its keep many 
times over. 


The company transportation problem is a matter of 
time and mobility as well as ticket costs. The potential 
savings with a Beechcraft Executive Transport are 
worth exploring—as every one of the hundreds of 


Beechcraft users will assure you. 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company-owned 


air transportation in the light of your own transporta- 


tion needs. He welcomes the opportunity to demon- 
strate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S. A. 


Beech Aircraft 
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in perhaps the most uncomfortable spot 
since it won power. As food ran out, 
the impatience of the public mounted 
fast. On Jan. 10 the government an- 
nounced that army, navy, and RAF 
forces would start hauling the food if the 
strike were not over by Jan. 13. Ware- 
housemen, dockers, bus drivers, and other 
unionized workers immediately threat- 
ened sympathy strikes. The government 
thereupon backed down, and a meeting 
of the truckers was called for Jan. 12. 
Despite pleas of union officials, the strik- 
ers refused to return to work. The next 
day troops manned trucks and began 
transporting meat from Smithfield Market. 
Porters at Smithfield and Covent Garden 
Market promptly struck. As with the 
truckmen, this was a strike not against 
employers but against the workers’ union 
heads and their Labor government. 
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OCCUPATION: Clay’s Moves 


“We are not carpetbaggers.” 
The general who said that in Berlin 
last week had become American head of 


what’ could have been the biggest car- - 


petbag operation in history. But Lt. Gen. 
Lucius DuBignon Clay, Military Gover- 
nor for Germany, soldier, democrat, en- 
gineer, and skilled administrator, is also 
a son of the Confederacy. And like any 
thoughtful Southerner raised in the bitter 
memory of Reconstruction, this trim, 
sharp-featured, black-haired Georgian 
knows what military occupation can be 
—and should not be. He had come to Ger- 
many to run it, not ruin it. 

The success which that political per- 
ception gave him won formal recognition 
on Jan. 6. Clay was made commander of 
all United States troops in Germany and 
full-fledged Military Governor of the 
American zone, replacing Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney. Soon he might get the 
fourth star that goes with the job. 

More important, Clay’s controlled tem- 
per and occasional dry wit would be- 
come the authoritative voice of America 


at the principal point of contact with 
Russia—the heavily bomb-damaged Prus- 


sian Kammergericht (Superior Court) 
building in Berlin where the Allied Con- 


trol Council for Germany meets. With 
the United States now taking the lead 
in formation of Allied policy in Germany 
~and with the groundwork being laid 
for the all-important Big Four discus- 


sions in Moscow in March—Clay could 
now speak with all the prestige required 
by the most difficult and responsible 
overseas job any American could hold. 


Trouble Shooter: Forty-nine years 
and a fortunate combination of . ability, 
circumstance, soldierliness, and political 
sophistication brought Clay to that job 
from the small, sleepy.old Georgia town 
of Marietta. His mother was a tiny 
velvet-gloved tyrant who brooked little 
Opposition to her matriarchy. His father 
was Sen. Alexander S. Clay of Georgia, 
&@ great-nephew of Henry Clay of Ken- 














tucky. Years later in Berlin, when Clay 
made agreement with Russia the sole 
aim of his policy, the British called him 
“the greatest compromiser since Henry 
Clay.” 

As a youngster in knee breeches Clay 
served as a page in Congress. His father 
then appointed him to West Point, where 
he demonstrated one of his most marked 
characteristics—ability to leaven intensely 
serious work with play. At the Academy 
he kept near the top without overwork 
(sixteenth in a class of 136), though later 
he never spared himself. In Army and 
government posts during the war he kept 
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Clay gets the title for the job 


two shifts of stenographers busy and 
more than once put in three-day runs of 
24-hour days. 


In 1989 he was still a captain and had 
been for six years. By July 1942, however, 
he had become a brigadier general and 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Matériel at 
the headquarters of Army Service Forces. 


He vigorously and successfully attacked 
bottlenecks in production and supply, but 
like most professional soldiers chafed for 
an active field command. Proudly and 
enviously he followed the combat ca- 


reers of his two officer sons in the ETO, 


His big break came in November 1944, 


just before the Battle of the Bulge. Clay 
flew in to clean up the badly needed har- 
bor of Cherbourg. He had twenty days 
to get supplies moving. In one day he 
doubled the flow; before leaving he quin- 
tupled it. James F. Byrnes, then chief of 
the Office of*War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, had visited Europe and seen 
the miracle of Cherbourg. He persuaded 
the Army to loan Clay to the OWMR for 
four months. There, Clay sternly inspired 
the brownout, the night-life curfew, and 
the racing ban of early 1945. And when 
General of the Army Eisenhower asked 
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for Clay as his deputy for the government 
of the soon-to-fall Reich, President Roose- 
velt gladly gave the assignment to this 
“tough-minded soldier.” 

First Vindication: That was the 
heyday of the “hard peace.” And Clay 
obliged the hard-peace advocates at his 
first press conference at Paris in May 
1945, barely a week after the surrender: 
“This is going to be a military govern- 
ment and the Germans are going to know 
it’s a military government . .. We haven't 
modified the non-fraternization order be- 
cause we haven't found any decent peo- 
ple in Germany.” 

But by last week, when he finally 
received formal authority to do the 
things he’d been doing all along, Clay 
had not only found some decent people 
in Germany but had modified the non- 


- fraternization order and a good many 


other policies as well. Behind the dour 
expression, thin lips, and harsh remarks 
for the record lay a sincere belief that 
a working democracy could be achieved 
in Germany and that the time had come 
for the Germans to start learning. For 
example, last January Clay decided that 
popular elections should take place in 
the American zone. Conditions were un- 
propitious. But a turnout of 85 per cent 
of the voters surprised everybody. The 
result, as Clay’s sharpest critics now con- 
cede, is that the American zone is months 
ahead of the others in political develop- 
ment. 


_ The Four D’s: Clay then put the 
full weight of the AMG behind the fur- 
ther growth of political parties and trade 
unions. He began returning governmen- 
tal responsibility to the Germans as 
quickly as possible (thus also making a 
virtue of the necessity of redeployment). 
He fostered the growth of a free press and 
admitted German reporters to his press 
conferences. He insisted on an honest 
election count for all parties, sponsoring 
or favoring none—unlike the British and 
Russians who both have avowed favor- 
ites. And he fathered the local German 
legislatures, the Linderrat; and through 
them a considerable body of democratic 
law. His fulfillment of the fourth of what 


he himself called the Four D’s—denazifi- 
cation, demilitarization, deindustrializa- 
tion, and democratization—has been his ° 


most striking success, 


By contrast, his record on the first D 
is one of success only in the narrowest 
sense, He had removed more Nazis from 


public office and positions of influence 
than have been removed in the other 
three zones combined. But his method 
has been halting, poorly administered, 
wasteful, and vacillating. Demilitarization 
was pretty thoroughly accomplished by 
the evaporation of the Wehrmacht before 
V-E Day. Since then, ‘it has been com- 
pleted. 

The remaining D, deindustrialization, 
is inextricably tied up with complex in- 
ter-Allied questions—reparations, the per- 
missible level of German industry, the 
prospects of economic unification of the 
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Reich—and through them with Clay’s 
most perplexing and perennial problem, 
the Russians. 

Tea and Vodka: Before entering 
Germany from France in May 1945, 
Clay foresaw the real test of military 
government: “It is a question of whether 


four nations can stick together . . .” But 
he pictured the task of getting on with 
the Russians as similar to that of dealing 
with the British. A State Department offi- 
cial remarked: “It’s as different as learn- 
ing to drink oceans of tea and learning 
to drink oceans of vodka.” 

















Associated Press Photos from U. S, Army 

Nazis at Play: Color films shot at Berchtesgaden and Austrian resorts from 1938 
to 1941 by Hitler’s private photographer, Heinrich Hoffmann, were recently discov- 
ered by American troops in Germany. In one still Grete Braun Fegelein, Eva Braun’s 
sister, strikes a nude pose by a waterfall (top). Eva herself (center), who reputedly 
married Hitler in 1945, flirts with Nazi treasurer Franz Xaver Schwarz and (bottom) 
does a backbend in a nearly invisible bathing suit on the shores of a Bavarian lake. 
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After a first phase of impatience with 
the Russians, Clay entered the second 
phase of his political development in 
Berlin—faith that the key to dealing with 
Russians was to understand them, and 
determination to find the elusive basis 
for agreement. After Potsdam, he thought 
he'd found it: Agreement on the future 
level of German industry was the key. 

He worked tirelessly at the level-of- 
industry program, finally beating the Brit- 
ish down to a figure almost as low as that 
demanded by the Russians. German in- 
dustry was to be based on an annual 
steel production of only 5,800,000 tons. 
The accord was signed on March 26, 
1946. But it was the only major agree- 
ment ever reached at the quadripartite 
level in Berlin. None of its hoped-for 
sequels ever materialized. Thereupon 
entered the third, and current, phase of 
his Russian policy. 

On May 4 he picked up the telephone 
in his Berlin OMGUS headquarters and 
issued a revolutionary order: Dismantling 
of plants in the American zone for ship- 


ment to Russia as reparations would cease 





cat once. The chastened Russians soon 


realized that Clay had recovered the ini- 
tiative in Germany. Washington backed 
him and in June came the announcement 
of the intention to fuse the American zone 
economically with “any other zone or 
zones.” From this declaration grew the 
merger of British and American zones 
which took effect on Jan. 1. 

The Goldfish Bowl: The effort re- 
quired by his demanding job leaves Clay 
with little time for real relaxation. He 
seldom entertains, and even at others’ 
parties is usually off in a corner talking 
about German politics or American opin- 
ion. He puts in long hours at his desk, 
where he is accompanied by his Scotty 
George. He smokes heavily and always 
orders coffee for his frequent visitors— 
while piously telling Mrs. Clay that he 
drinks only three cups a day. 

Clay’s current worry is the new Con- 
gress. He hopes it will appropriate 
enough money to make the bi-zonal fu- 
sion work. And he hopes it won’t order 
an investigation which might turn into a 
political muckraking and vote-getting ex- 
pedition. He believes there is nothing 
about the AMG which the American press 
has not or cannot report adequately. He 
has often said that “military government 
should be conducted in a goldfish bowl— 
we have nothing to hide.” And the cor- 
respondents—to whom he is always avail- 
able and with whom he genuinely enjoys 
crossing words—now call his press con- 
ference room “the goldfish bowl.” 


oo 


CHINA: Envoy's Good-By 


A cold wind. blew over the bleak 
stretches of Tachiaochang airfield at 
Nanking. Thin. patches of snow showed 
white under the gray sky. Around a C-54 
parked near the control building, a small 
group of Chinese and Americans moved 
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Just before he flew homeward to be- 
come Secretary of State, General of the 
Army Marshall, American special envoy 
) during thirteen months of negotiations 
between China’s warring parties, re- 
ported his impressions of that “confused 
and intricate situation.” To puzzled 
Americans in search of an explanation 
of China’s tangled troubles, the general's 
’ words sounded like uncommon good 
sense. As Marshall sees it: 


In the first place, the greatest ob- 
stacle to peace has been the complete, 
’ almost overwhelming suspicion with 
) which the Chinese Communist party 
and the Kuomintang regard each other. 

On the one hand, the leaders of the 
government are strongly opposed to a 
’ Communistic form of government. On 
| the other, the Communists frankly state 
that they are Marxists and intend to 
work toward establishing a Communistic 
‘form of government in China, though 
first advancing through the medium of 
a democratic form of government of 
the American or British type. 

The leaders of the government are 
convinced in their minds that the Com- 
munist-expressed desire to participate 
in a government of the type endorsed 
by the Political Consultative Conference 
last January had for its purpose only a 
destructive intention. The Communists 
felt, I believe, that the government was 
insincere in its apparent acceptance of 
’ the PCC resolutions for the formation 
of the new government and intended by 
coercion of military force and the action 


of secret police to obliterate the Com- 
munist party... 





& 


This complication was exaggerated to 
an explosive degree by the confused 
reports of fighting on the distant and 
tremendous fronts of hostile military 
contact. Patrol clashes were deliberately 
magnified into large offensive actions. 
The distortion of the facts was utilized 
by both sides to heap condemnation on 
the other... | 


Both Their Houses: On the side 
of the Nationalist government, which 
is in effect the Kuomintang party, there 
is a dominant group of reactionaries 
who have been opposed, in my opinion, 
to almost every effort I have made to 
influence the formation of a genuine 
coalition government . . . They were 
quite frank in publicly stating their 
belief that cooperation by the Chinese 
Communist party in the government 
was inconceivable and that only a policy 
of force could definitely settle the issue, 
This group includes military as well as 
political leaders, 

On the side of the Chinese Com- 
munist party there are, I believe, liberals 
as well as radicals, though this view is 


vigorously opposed by many who be- - 


lieve that the Chinese Communist party 
discipline is too rigidly enforced to 
admit of such differences of viewpoint 
. . . The dyed-in-the-wool Communists 
do not hesitate at the most drastic 
measures to gain their end . . . They 
completely distrust the leaders of the 
Kuomintang party and appear con- 
vinced that every government proposal 
is designed to crush the Chinese Com- 
munist party... 

However, a very harmful and im- 
mensely provocative phase of the Chi- 


nese Communist party procedure has 
been in the character of its propaganda. 
I wish to state to the American people 
that in the deliberate misrepresentation 
and abuse of the actions, policies, and 
purposes of our government this propa- 
ganda has been without regard for the 
truth, without any regard whatsoever 
for the facts, and has given plain evi- 
dence of a determined purpose to mis- 
lead the Chinese people and the world 
and to arouse a bitter hatred of Amer- 
icans . . . Sincere efforts to achieve 
settlement have been frustrated time 
and again by extremist elements of 
both sides .. . 

The Middlemen: The salvation of 
the situation, as I see it, would be the 
assumption of leadership by the liberals 
in the government and in the minority 
parties, a splendid group of men, but 
who as yet lack the political power to 
exercise a controlling influence, Success- 
ful action on their part under: the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek would, I believe, lead to unity 
through good government. 

In fact, the National Assembly has 
adopted a democratic constitution . 

It remains to be seen to what extent 
the government will give substance to 
the form by a genuine welcome of all 
groups actively to share in the responsi- 
bility of government . . . The amount 
of representation accorded to liberals 
and to non-Kuomintang members will 
be significant . . . If the termination of 
one-party rule is to be a reality, the 
Kuomintang should cease to receive 


financial support from the govern- 
ment. 








restlessly, stamping cold feet. Desultory 
fragments of conversation fell flatly on 
the chill, damp air. After a long and 
abortive attempt to bring peace to China, 
General of the Army Marshall, the Amer- 
ican special envoy, was going home (see 
page 24): 

Wearing an Army greatcoat over his 
uniform, the general said good-by to his 
mediation colleague, the American Am- 
bassador, J. Leighton Stuart. He shook 
hands with Central government officials 
and Communist spokesmen alike. A 
Cadillac glided toward the runway and 
Marshall stepped forward to meet its 
occupants, Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Then he mounted the 
steps into the plane, turned, and gravely 
saluted the noticeably sad little gathering. 
At 8:15 am. on Jan. 8, they watched 
the plane fade into the eastern sky. 

The title “Failure of a Mission” might 
have been applied to Marshall’s peace 
assignment. But the effects of his un- 
tiring efforts appeared in the liberalized 
constitution which the National Assembly 
adopted on Christmas Day, in the plan 
to include minor parties in the govern- 





ment, and in a new peace gesture from the 
government to the Communists made 
shortly after his departure. In addition, 
his parting remarks on China (see box) 
included a clear statement of what may 
well become the official American attitude 
toward China’s problems. 

Slender Reed: The new Secretary of 
State placed his hopes for the future on 
a slender reed: the Chinese intellectuals 
known as “liberals.” Many are foreign- 
educated; most of them dislike equally 
Communist ideology and Kuomintang 
totalitarianism. They range from such 
government supporters as the mild For- 
eign Affairs Minister, Wang Shih-chieh, 
who disapproves of civil war as a solution 
of the Communist problem, to such third- 
party leaders as Dr. Lo Lung-chi, a 
member of the Democratic League who 
has consistently sided with the Com- 
munists. 

The most prominent of the government 
liberals is Dr. Sun Fo, son of the revered 
Sun Yat-sen. This chubby-faced, be- 
spectacled president of the Legislative 
Yuan (Chamber), itself a haven for 
political moderates, has long been out- 


~ 


spoken in his demand for an _all-party 
government. He played an active role 
in past Kuomintang-Communist negotia- 
tions and the recent meetings of the 
National Assembly. 

Another moderate is Shao Li-tze, a 
reformed Communist and later secretary 
to. Generalissimo Chiang. A_ former 
Shanghai newspaperman, he wears Chi- 
nese gowns and likes to drink tea from 
the spout of the pot. After reading Mar- 
shall’s praise of liberals he wagged his 
shaved pate and bristled: “Some people 
in this country should be ashamed.” 

These men are able openly to criticize 
the government. But the students, pro- 
fessors, and war-weary citizens whom 
they represent lack suffrage to support 
them by vote. They fear imprisonment 
or even murder sufficiently to keep their 
politics to themselves. They know, for 
instance, that two outspoken leaders of 
the Democratic League were mysteriously 
assassinated in Kunming last July. 

Besides arms, the most important pass- 
port to power in China, the liberals lack 
funds and organization. They operate 
independently, in cliques within the 
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When the war in the Pacific 
ended, the southern part of French 
Indo-China was occupied by the Brit- 
ish and the northern part by the 
Chinese. This had been arranged at 
the Potsdam Conference and the mis- 
sion did not appear difficult: to dis- 
arm the Japanese army of occupa- 
tion and preserve order. 


Viet Nam: Old Wine in New Bottles 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


cow training, and study in France in 
the 20s. The Frenchmen who were 
his comrades then are political leaders 
now. The Foreign Under Secretary is 
Hoang Minh Giam. He is a member 
of the French Socialist party. The 
Minister of National Economy is 
Nguyen Manh Ha. He is a Catholic 

. convert; he also is the son- 





Both arrived to find local 
administration in the hands 
of the Viet Nam Doc Lap 
Dong Minh (League for the 
Independence of Viet Nam 
—Viet Nam, meaning South- 
ern Land, is: the native 
name for Indo-China). The 
British armed the French 
and held up their original 
mission long enough to use 
the Japs to help them drive 
Viet Nam forces out of Saigon. Then 
they went on about the other business. 
In the north the Chinese left Viet 
Nam alone and had a wonderful few 
months at the rare experience of ex- 
ploiting foreigners. After enriching 
themselves and ruining everyone else 
by a wild inflation, they also withdrew. 





That put the French back in the 
center of the picture. It also opened a 
bizarre chapter in this present period 
of transition from capitalist to socialist 
control of the great empires. The gov- 
ernment in France is Socialist; the 
strongest political party is Communist. 
In a series of conferences with Viet 
Nam leaders between March and Sep- 
tember of last year, pledges were made 
of considerably greater independence. 
Yet one proconsul after another has 
failed to find a peace. The allegiance 
which the new men in France owe to 
anti-imperialist doctrine is in conflict 
with the love they bear for national 
prestige. 

Practically all that the outside world 
hears about the fighting in Viet Nam 
is contained in communiqués from 
the Foreign Ministry in Paris. The 
Quai d’Orsay uses the old-fashioned 
language of a clear-cut struggle be- 
tween the white man’s good and the 
native’s evil. Perhaps the best way to 
get behind the scene a little further is 
to sketch the personalities on each 
side. 

The Viet Nam leader is Ho Chi 
Minh. Although only in his 50s, he is 
parchment-thin and gray, and his teeth 
have begun to fall out. He is an old 
Communist worker—known to the 
French by the name of Nguyen Ai 
4 Quoc—a veteran of Chinese jails, Mos- 








- has decided the Viet Nam party has 


in-law of Georges Marrane, 
who is the Communist vice 
president of the Council of 
the Republic in Paris. 

On the French side, 
the High Commissioner is 
Admiral Georges Thierry 
d’Argenlieu. The admiral, a 
composed, trim little man, 
is a discalced Catholic friar. 
He put on shoes and a uni- { 
form to join General de 
Gaulle and was sent to Indo-China in 
September 1945 because of his liberal 
colonial views. Also on the scene is 
Louis Caput, a former Socialist organ- 
izer in Indo-China. Another is Jean 
Sainteny, who has spent most of his 
life in Indo-China, has long known 
Ho Chi Minh, was parachuted back 
into the country while the Japanese 
were still there, and later was 
the target of a Viet Nam sniper. And 
the key figure on the spot until he 
returned to France last week has been 
Marius Moutet, the Socialist Minister 
of French Overseas Territories. Moutet 
also knew Ho Chi Minh in Paris twen- 
ty-odd years ago, and he has a long 
record as a Socialist protagonist of 
rights for colonial peoples. 





As these individuals came to grips 
with the realities many of them have 
gone through striking changes of atti- 
tude. Ho Chi Minh and many of his 
followers claim to be disillusioned with 
Soviet imperialism, unattracted by 
-French Communism, and interested in 
nothing but national independence. 
Nguyen Manh Ha has shown reluc- 
tance to fight the French. M. Sainteny 


fallen into the hands of totalitarians 
and cannot be trusted. And as for 
M. Moutet, he was shocked by evi- 
dence at Hanoi—such as slit trenches, 
passages between houses and _ loop- 
holes in walls concealed by bill posters 
—that Viet Nam had made careful 
preparation to fight. The Cabinet 
representative who had come out to 
look for a peaceful solution broadcast 
at the end of his tour: “A military | 
decision is now necessary before any 
negotiations can be undertaken.” 








Kuomintang or in small parties divided 
among themselves. Only with American 
support can they even hope to assume 
an effective role in the government. 


Questions for the Gissimo 


In the wake of General of the Army 
Marshall's blunt statement on China, 
Generalissimo Chiang: Kai-shek on Jan. 
11 submitted to an interview by three 
American correspondents: Robert Shay- 
len, chief of Newsweex’s Shanghai bu- 
reau, Tillman Durdin of The New York 
Times, and Frederick Gruin of Time 
magazine. Shaplen cabled this account 
of the interview. 


The interview took place under pain- 
fully embarrassing circumstances in 
Chiang’s beautifully ornamented resi- 
dence among the blue-gray buildings of 
the Central Military Academy com- 
pound. in Nanking. Obviously not want- 
ing to discuss in detail the Marshall state- 
ment, Chiang refused to answer the 
pertinent questions submitted and did not 
give direct answers to some that were 
sympathetically phrased. We had been 
informed at the last minute by the inept 
Minister of Information, Peng Hsueh-pei, 
that the Generalissimo had been “sur- 
prised” to learn we intended to interview 
him and had been under the impression 
that our visit would be “purely social.” 

Bob and Twist: Seven government 
officials who were present in the spacious 
room sat tensely on leopard-skin-backed 
red-leather chairs and sofas surrounding 
a huge panda rug in front of a crackling 
fire. Throughout a strained half-hour dis- 
cussion, Chiang, who wore a-green uni- 
form without medals or insignia, nerv- 
ously bobbed his leg and twisted his thin 
hands in his lap, gesticulating occasion- 
ally. In the middle of the interview he 
suddenly placed a tan cap on his head. 

Chiang agreed it.was “very important” 
to end the civil war but claimed again 
that the Kuomintang had done its best to 
cooperate fully with General Marshall in 
such matters as planning reorganization 
and integration of its armies, while the 
Communists had done nothing. He con- 
tinued to hope, however, that the Com- 
munists still would “demonstrate their 
sincerity.” 

China’s President, who looked healthy 
and well-rested, ended the short session 
by serving us tea and cakes and declaring 
that the Kuomintang “will do all it can 
to solicit the cooperation of liberal ele- 
ments” in the reorganized government. 
His party would abide strictly by last 
year’s “agreements reached at the Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference on the num- 
ber of seats liberals were to have in the 
new State Council . . . As to the actual 
formation of a government, it will depend 
on the attitude of the third parties and 
nonpartisans. All persons who are sincere 
and patriotic are welcome to join—the 
more the better.” 
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Heating the 
— claim radiant heat- 
ing lowers fuel costs, reduces 
drafts, utterly transforms indoor 
climate. No wonder interest is 
running high, especially among 
the home-building public! 
Instead of using radiators, hot 
water circulates through pipes 
under the floors and in that way 
heats the house. Sometimes pipes 
run within walls and ceilings. 
Because the home is heated uni- 
formly,. say radiant-heating pro- 
ponents, with heat radiated from 
very large surfaces, you feel com- 
fortable at a lower room temper- 
ature. This lower temperature 
means a saving in fuel, and it 


also gives the indoor atmosphere 
the bracing quality of a bright 
autumn day. 

When your heating contractor 
or architect talks radiant heating 
he is likely to mention a steel pipe 
called Rayduct that is specially 
designed for radiant heating. ‘The 
contractor particularly likes it 
because his men can readily weld 
it, and bend it cold. With all its 
advantages, Rayduct costs no 
more than regular pipe, which 
pleases everybody, especially you 
who foot the bill! 

Whether you install radiant 
heating or one of the more 
familiar types, your home 


Steel helps to keep your home warm and comfortable through winter months 








Floors to Heat the tome 


heating system will need a lot of 
steel. Beth-Co-Weld Pipe for a 
steam or hot-water system with 
radiators. Beth-Cu-Loy Galva- 
nized Sheets for the ductwork in 
a warm-air system. And of course 
the boiler or warm-air furnace 
will be built mainly of steel. 
Whatever kind of heating sys- 
tem you may select, keeping your 
family warm and snug through the 
months of winter is a job in which 
good steel plays a leading role. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
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GOLD: Headless Valley 


For more than 40 years the uncharted, 
legend-ridden South Nahanni River val- 
ley, west of Great Slave Lake in the 
Northwest Territories, has lured adven- 
turers with tales of a lost, fabulously rich 
gold mine. At least thirteen of the gold 
seekers, including one woman, never re- 
turned. The first two victims were later 
found decapitated. 

Last week three men came out alive 
from sinister “Headless Valley.” One of 
them, Walter J. Tully, 29-year-old woods- 
man, described hot sulphurous springs 
that sent clouds of steam into the air, a 
low-lying mist that hides the valley from 
air view, lush vegetation, and a waterfall 
of breathtaking height. He also told of 
discovering the almost headless body of a 
man believed to have been Ernest: Tos- 
savard veteran prospector who disap- 
peared into the Nahanni country last win- 
ter (NEWSWEEK, July 29, 1946). The 
three men found little gold. 

With the latest gruesome find, the 
mystery of Headless Valley is more than 
ever a challenge. Next March, a group of 
British Columbia veterans, led by Tom 
Carolan, Frank Prowd, and Alan Mac- 
Millan will go into the region to try to 
put its phenomena on motion-picture 
film. In June, a party-of former United 
States Marines expects to investigate the 
valley, using parachutes and army 
“ducks.” And H. Hendrickson, a Zebal- 
los, B. C., miner also hopes to launch an 
invasion. A former Canadian Army man, 
Hendrickson is looking for a couple of 
veterans with Commando training, “just 
in case the headless legend is true.” 
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TAXES: Battle of the Levies 


Since the end of the war, Canada’s 
federal government has been trying vigor- 
ously to extend the wartime agreements 
with the nine provinces under which the 
provinces gave up certain taxing powers 
—notably on personal and corporation in- 
comes and inheritances—in return for an- 
nual subsidies. Federal authorities be- 
lieved that the division of taxing powers 
provided by Confederation in 1867 re- 
quired drastic readjustment for two main 
purposes: (1) to enable the federal gov- 
ernment, with a greater share of taxing 
powers, to stabilize the national economy 
by heavy taxing in prosperous years and 
lighter taxing during depressions; (2) to 
equalize social benefits now provided on 
a varied scale by wealthy and poor prov- 
inces. 

Successive conferences with the Pre- 
miers of the nine provinces failed to pro- 
duce any agreement, chiefly because of 
the opposition of the two wealthiest and 
most populous provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec (Newsweek, May 13, 1946). 


secahean al 


On the record, Ontario Premier George 
Drew and Quebec Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis were adamant because they be- 
lieved that further relinquishing of their 
taxing powers to the federal government 
would jeopardize provincial rights. Off 
the record, Ontario's chief complaint was 
that the proposed subsidies would not 
meet its postwar budget needs. Quebec 
was mostly concerned about giving up 
succession (inheritance) duties, believing 
Ottawa would steadily increase them and 
thus hurt Quebec’s expanding industrial- 
ization. 

Last June, the federal government of- 
fered to make individual deals with each 
province. Each could accept annual $15 
per capita grants in exchange for giving 
up certain taxing. rights for five years. 
These subsidies would be _ increased 





Acme 


Off to Europe: Barbara Ann Scott, 
18, of Ottawa, Canadian and North 
-American figure-skating queen and first 
woman to win the Lou E. Marsh Memo- 
rial trophy as Canada’s outstanding ath- 
lete (1946), last week left for Switzer- 
land and Sweden to compete for the 
European and world’s championships. 





periodically in proportion to increases in 
population and the national income. Al- 
ternatively, they could accept a fixed 
subsidy, not subject to revision, estimated 
at 150 per cent of the wartime provincial 
income. 

Escapeproof B.C.: Late last year, 
three provincial governments—New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
—agreed to accept the $15 subsidies if 
their legislatures approved. Their agree- 
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ments included an escape clause which 
provided that they would also benefit 
from any better terms obtained by prov- 
inces making later agreements. Last 
month, British Columbia agreed to accept 
the second alternative, a subsidy roughly 
150 per cent of wartime income. Prince 
Edward Island accepted a similar for- 
mula. 

But a storm of protest broke when the 
terms won by British Columbia became 
known. The escape clause in previous 
contracts had been neatly evaded by 
making the agreement with B.C. also 
open to periodic upward revision as popu- 
lation and national income increased. 
Thus, an original advantage gained by 
B.C.—it will start with a subsidy of 
about $21 per capita, compared with $15 
per capita accepted by the three prov- 
inces earlier—was to be perpetuated. 

Last week, New Brunswick abruptly 
withdrew its acceptance, which had not 
received legislative approval. Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba also protested. Fi- 
nance Minister Douglas Abbott promptly 
invited the three protesting Premiers to 


Ottawa to try to settle the difference this 
week, 


Significance-—— 


If this new snag cannot be overcome, 
both federal and provincial budgets for 
1947-48 must include taxes on incomes, 
as they did before the war. 

Politically, this probably would hurt 
the federal government more than any 
provincial government. Progressive-Con- 
servatives, the official opposition party in 
Parliament, hope it will force a general 
election. It would certainly lessen Liberal 
hopes of winning the forthcoming by- 
election in Halifax and again threaten the 
government’s slim majority in Parliament. 
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PRICES: Relaxing the Controls 


Price controls on all but a selected list 
of basic commodities were lifted in Can- 
ada on Jan. 13. The wide range of goods 
and services decontrolled included house- 
hold furniture; tableware and cutlery; 
radios, pianos, and clocks; paints and 
varnishes; clay products, cement, and 
stone; most fresh vegetables and _ fish; 
barbering, hairdressing, and movie-thea- 
ter admissions. Consumer-credit regula- 
tions also were lifted. 

Controls will be kept on most basic 
foods, clothing, and major household ap- 
pliances; farm machinery; domestic fue 
motor vehicles, and bicycles; pulp an 
paper products; raw and processed ma- 
terials composed of iron and rubber; con- 
struction products; restaurant, hotel, 
transportation, and laundering services. 
Finance Minister Douglas C. Abbott said 
he did not expect drastic price increases 
on decontrolled goods and services. Rent 
controls probably will remain throughout 
1947, although they may be relaxed 
slightly. Other controls will be dropped 
as the need for them diminishes. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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I‘ the making of over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day 
Oxford Paper Company uses an 
average of 70,000 logs of pulp- 


wood. 


At Rumford, Oxford has near-by 
access to vast timber resources of 
the proper kinds of fine quality 
pulpwood for making its papers 


— spruce, fir, hemlock, poplar 
and hardwood. 


So Oxford quality papers start 
with the right pulpwood. In fact, 
from logs to finished paper — 
Oxford has direct control over 
every operation. 


To this is added the skill of veteran 





FEARFUL MOMENT! COULD IT BE THAT THIS - 

ONE DAYS PRODUCTION OF OXFORD PAPERS 

CONSUMED ONLY 69,999 LOGS INSTEAD OF 
THE AVERAGE 70,000? 














papermaking craftsmen, some in 
the third generation at Oxford. 
Supplementing their craftsman- 
ship are Oxford’s never-ending 
control inspections to make 
sure that high standards of quality 


are maintained. 





— Engravatone, 


It is this combination of know- 
how, completeness and testing 
which has helped Oxford to be- 
come quality-paper headquarters. 
Paper merchants in key cities 
coast to coast distribute Oxford 


quality papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; Uncoatep 
Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, Englisle Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollion, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago I, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
an 48 Key Cities 
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BRAZIL: Pistol-Packing Brother 


Many Brazilians heartily dislike Ben- 
jamin Vargas, brother of former Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas. As head of his broth- 
ers secret police three years ago, he 
was criticized for his reputed interest in 
gambling and prostitution, and for his 
part in a scandal arising from the build- 
ing of a Government-sponsored casino in 
the resort town of Petropolis. His ap- 
pointment as Police Chief of Rio on Oct. 
29, 1945, precipitated the revolution 
which overthrew his brother Getulio the 
following day. 

Benjamin Vargas, a man of great 
wealth, is an admirer of money, women, 
and fighting. His propensity for quarrel- 
ing and gun-brandishing has won him the 
nickname “the gunman of Rio society.” 
In a Petropolis cabaret last February he 
tried to shoot the editor of O Globo, who 
had written an article Vargas thought of- 
fensive. A friend grabbed his arm just in 
time. On Jan. 6 he drew his gun again 
and next day found himself charged with 
attempted murder. 

According to the charges, Rosa Conde 
was dancing at the Copacabana night 
club when Vargas and his friends began 
calling her a whale, because her hips 
were too broad for their taste. Rosa’s 
brother tossed some insults back at them. 
Later, as both parties were quietly leav- 
ing the Copacabana, Vargas pulled out 
his pistol and shot Rosa in the leg. 


os 


BOLIVIA: The Middle Way 


Democracy was something new to difo- 
tator-ridden Bolivia. But the provisional 
government which took over on July 21, 
1946, when dictator-President Gualberto 
Villarroel was lynched, really represented 
the people..On Jan. 5 it finished its 
democratic job by holding fair and free 
elections for a constitutional President 
and Congress. 


When the count of votes was finished 
a week later, a recount was ordered he- 


cause of a “slight error” in the first tabu- 


lation. The Presidential race was so close 


that Congress might have to make the 
final choice. The very closeness of the 
vote showed that there was remarkably 
little to choose between the two leading 
contenders. Both Enrique Hertzog and 
Luis Fernando Guachalla were unques- 
tioned democrats, men of proven ability, 
and travelers down the midtlle of the 
road. 

The aging provisional President, for- 
mer Supreme Court Chief Tomas Monje 
Gutiérrez, could have had the Presidency 
had he wanted it. His fellow citizens 
showed their affection for him when he 
went to vote in a residential district of 
La Paz. Two thousand Pacefios waiting 
to vote cheered him for several minutes. 








Then he took his place at the end of 
the line. But the others insisted that he 
go to the head and vote immediately. 
Visibly affected, Monje did so. 

But Monje had resisted all efforts to 
draft him. Sitting in the Presidential 
palace, he gazed at the bullet-pocked 
walls of the room in which Villarroel was 
killed and assured interviewers that he 
wanted no more of politics. 


Choice of Two Goods: This left 


Hertzog and Guachalla. Hertzog, who - 


had a photo-finish lead at the end of the 
first count, is a 49-year-old doctor who 
specializes in heart diseases. He is sup- 
ported by a coalition of centrist parties. 
Guachalla, 47 years old, used to be am- 
bassador in Washington. His backers 
include the far-right Liberal party and 
the socialistic Leftist Revolutionary party 
(PIR). The PIR.headed by José Antonio 


Arze, apparently picked him for personal 
rather than ideological reasons. The pow- 
erful Bolivian Catholic Church favors 
Hertzog, largely because the PIR, dubbed 
Communist by conservative Catholics, 
is behind Guachalla. 

Two also-rans: Gen. Felix Tabera, 
retired, who was nominated only ten 
days before the election by the Trotskyite 
tin miners’ union; and Victor Paz Estens- 
soro, right-hand man of Villarroel and 
leader of the National Revolutionary 
Movement, now an exile in Argentina, 
who received a small write-in vote. 


Whether Hertzog or Guachalla was the 
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final choice, Bolivia was assured of mod- 
erate, democratic leadership. The ques- 
tion was: Could either of them solve 
Bolivia’s problems? Inflation, scarcities, 
and a one-product (tin) economy made 
living itself a trial. And the overwhelming 
mass of Indian illiteracy was a dead 
weight on functional democracy, 


oo 


PERU: Censorship by Bullets 


Francisco Grafia Garland, editor of the 
conservative, influential Lima newspaper, 
La Prensa, had been campaigning against 
the “socialistic” policies of Peru’s Aprista- 
dominated government. He had paid no 
attention to anonymous telephone calls 
that warned him to stop. ; 

On the evening of Jan. 7, he started 
home from the offices of the Sanitas drug 
company, of which he was also manager. 
A green car drew up beside him and a 
short chubby man in a heavy overcoat, 
his collar turned up despite the sultriness 
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Bolivian photo-finish: Hertzog (holding newspaper) hears the first results - 


of the day and his hat brim pulled down, 
stepped out and pumped five pistol bul- 
lets into Grata. The editor died a few 
minutes after reaching the hospital. 

Next day, a black-bordered edition of 
La Prensa called the attack a “crime clear- 
ly and unmistakably of political origin.” 
That night the three Aprista ministers re- 
signed, so as not to hamper the murder 
investigation. And shortly after midnight 
the whole cabinet quit. On Jan. 11 the 
Aprista party brought libel action against 
several newspaper editors and politicians 
for their assertions that it was involved in 
the crime. - 














FIRST FAMILY 


This casual portrait shows three 
generations of a world-famous fam- 
ily in aviation, standing at ease on 
Boeing Field. 


At the left you recognize that 
durable old warrior, the Boeing 
B-17 Flying Fortress—in the thick 
of the fighting from start to finish, 
and a decisive factor in knocking 


out the German war machine. 


Next comes the mighty Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress, first of the 
global bombers, “peacemaker” in 
the Pacific. 


STRATOCRUIS ER 


OF THE AIR 


And looming at the right is the 
giant, double-decked Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, soon to be as widely known 
as either of the others. Here, in the 
world’s first true super-transport, 


is the spaciousness, the speed, the 
altitude-conditioned comfort and 


the safe, dependable performance 
that air travelers have waited for. 


The Stratocruiser inherits all 
the aerodynamic advancements and 
world-famous structural stamina 
that result from Boeing research, 
design and engineering. 


“Sh RAE NE 


SARIS Ree: eer 
DORE: SaeOt eaNiE SRY 


‘Boeing is building fleets® 


of Stratocruisers for these 
forward-looking airlines: 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION: 
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Miss March-of-Dimes: A recovered polio victim, Nancy romps and splashes 


Polio Pin-Up: Nancy Drury, 4, of Lou- 
isville, Ky., who was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis in July 1944 and who 
has made a complete recovery, was 
picked as poster girl for the annual 
March of Dimes campaign. 


Science Soundings: Pror. Cart C, Zim- 
MERMAN, Harvard sociologist, said in 
Boston that marriage is more sacred to 
the American middle class than to either 
the rich or the poor. “The middle-class 
groups .. . are more willing to curb sex 
habits to achieve a happy home life,” 
he said, adding: “The upper classes are 
promiscuous but try to hide it behind a 
facade of respectability. The lower 
classes are coming to believe that the 
privilege of sex is universal.” 

Autce: Lavere, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
psychologist, said: “Modern women—I 
call them barracudas—are ruthlessly ex- 
ploiting their husbands. They are re- 
sponsible for 60 per cent of all divorces 
and 80 per cent of all nervous ailments.” 
Among the ailments she listed: break- 
downs, falling hair, fluttering stomachs, 
headaches, and impotency. 

Sir Cyrit Lopowic Burt,, professor 
of psychology ‘at University College, 
Oxford, and ex-president of the British 
Psychological Society, in a pamphlet dis- 
tributed in England said that during the 
last generation the average IQ in British 
urban areas had decreased 1.5 points and 
2 points in rural areas. If the decline con- 
tinues until the end of the century, the 


general intelligence level will be lowered 
by 5 to 10 points, he added. 


Born: A_ boy, Timothy, to Russe. 
Crouse, playwright (“Life With Father,” 
etc.), and Mrs. Crouse, the former Anna 
Erskine; in New York, Jan. 10. 





Bowing Out: BerNaRD Barucu, 76, who 
resigned recently from the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 


13), announced on Jan. 10 that he was 
withdrawing from public life and hence- 
forth would “sit by and let time pass me— 
I'm not going to pass time.” 





. International Photos 
Baruch: Now sitting it out 


Birthday: Carnie CHAPMAN Cart, mil- 
itant crusader for women’s suffrage and 


for world peace, was given a dinner in 
New York on her 88th birthday, Jan. 9. 


Married: JascHa HEIFETz, 45, violinist, 
and Mrs. FRANCES SPIEGELBERG; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Jan. 6. Heifetz and 
his first wife, the silent-movie star Flor- 
ence Vidor, were divorced a year ago. 
Mrs. Heifetz is the former wife of a 
New York stock broker. 


Ey CuLpertson, 55, bridge expert 


‘and writer on international affairs, and 


Dorotuy RENATA BAEHNE, 2]; at 
Chandler, Ariz., Jan. 7. It was Culbert- 
son’s second marriage, her first. 


Before the Bar: In Hollywood, Superior 
Court Judge Caryl Sheldon denied film 
star Hepy Lamarr’s plea for an early 
trial of her suit to break a movie con- 
tract because of an “act of God’—the 
impending birth of her second child. 


. Producer Arnold Pressburger, who is 


being sued, said in an affidavit that Miss 
Lamarr’s condition was “entirely an act 
on the part of the plaintiff which was 
solely within the plaintiff's own control.” 

In San Francisco, JAMES ALEXANDER 
Tyre, known in Tin Pan Alley as Jimmy 
Campbell, author of “Show Me the Way 
to Go Home” and other ballads, pleaded 


guilty to passing worthless checks, 


Rescued; Six Navy fliers whose plane ex- 
ploded above the South Pole ice fringe 
on Dec. 30 were rescued from Ellsworth 
Land on Jan. 12 and flown to safety 
aboard the seaplane tender Pine Island. 
The rescued men, and three others who 
were killed in the explosion, were aboard 
a Martin Mariner flying boat on a photo- 
graphic mission for the Navy Antarctic 


expedition when the accident occurred 
during a polar “white-out” (fog). 


Died: Herman Binc, 58, German-born 
stage and screen comedian; in Holly- 
wood, Jan. 9 from a self-inflicted revolv- 
er wound. He had his last picture part 
in 1944 and was despondent over his 
failure to make a “comeback.” 

Dr. Victor Rosinson, 60, medical 
historian; in New York, Jan. 9. His best- 
known books included “The Story of 
Medicine” and “Victory Over Pain,” a his- 
tory of anesthesia. 

CHARLES SUMNER WooLworth, 90, 
who with his brother, the late F. W. 
Woolworth, founded the 5-and-10-cent- 
store chain; in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 7. 

Eva Tancuay, 68, onetime Follies 
girl, who rode to vaudeville fame and 
a reputed salary of $3,500 a week on the 
song “I Don’t Care”; in Hollywood, Jan. 
11. Although she made millions as an 
entertainer, she had been supported by 
the charity of old vaudevillians and. oc- 
casional benefits during the last decade, 
when she was almost blind and bed- 
ridden by arthritis. 








There he goes... happy as a 
clam. I told him I use Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil... just like 
3 out of 5 of us independent 
dealers* throughout the country. 
“That’s for me!” said Kilroy. “I'll 
take the oil you experts choose.” 


Everybody's getting in on the act! 
Seems like all my customers are 
going for the oil the experts use. 
No wonder! It’s different... refined 
by an exclusive, patented process... 
guaranteed to clean as it lubricates! 
There’s no other oil just like it. 


HACMLAN 


onhighwaysand sidestreetsall over 
the country. Wherever you see the 
red Macmillan sign, you'll find an 
independent dealer...an oil expert. 
Drive in. Ask him. Follow his ad- 
vice. Make yours Macmillan, too. 


Throughout the nation JF OW dr, ‘gS of these dealers* say: 
"| USE MACMULAWI ME CARS” 


* Thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of oil, 


© macmitian PET. corp. 1947 
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Pity the Poor Drunkard 


For 60 years, Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
University of Chicago physiologist and 
president of the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol, has been a “mod- 


erate consumer” of alcoholic beverages. 
But never, the sturdy 72-year-old scien- 
tist asserts, has he been drunk. 


“I have seen so many drunk people 
and they are all so stupid and foolish that 
the desire not to make an ass of 
myself probably has been a big 
reason,’ Carlson said last week 
at a conference held jointly by 
the Council and the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

More specifically, Carlson out- 
lined his personal drinking hab- 
its, which, according to medical 
evidence, seem to injure neither 
mind nor body. Carlson never 
drinks in the morning, rarely at 
noon, limits the intake to two 
cocktails and frequently stops at 
one. Drinking with him is not a 
daily practice. With this pro- 
gram, Carlson manages to get 
maximum benefits in relaxation. 
“Anything more,” he admitted, 
“would produce the beginnings 
of inebriation in me.” 

But for the alcohol consumer 
who lacks his fine discretion, 
Carlson has unbounded compas- 
sion. Calling for an “entire 
change in the social attitude and 
public understanding of the al- 
coholic problem,” the physiolo- 
gist pointed out that a recent 
survey of the facilities for treat- 


the collar bone isn’t at all important. Man 
can get along without one; he is, in fact, 
better off without this bone if he has 
osteomyelitis, cancer of the thyroid, or a 
dislocated shoulder. 

After surgically removing the collar 
bones of four patients, Drs. J. B. de C. 


Saunders and Verne T. Inman reported 
that the “functional disturbance was 


negligible.” The shoulder did not drop 
inward and forward; there was no loss 











ing alcoholism in New York City 
showed that probably less than 
40 per cent of the doctors cared 
to handle alcoholic cases. “Yet no matter 
how contemptible or how down-and-out 
a person may be who has contracted 
pneumonia or who has broken a leg,” 
Carlson said, “the medical profession 
would treat him.” 

Dr. Carlson emphasized that the al- 
coholic needs more than an “overnight 
sobering up.” He requires “bed rest for 
a week with sedatives so he can sleep, 
adequate food, certain fluids, vitamins, 
and better nutrition in general.” 

“As long as society looks on alcoholism 
as a sin,” he concluded, “the doctor will 
look on it as a moral issue and one that 
is outside of his field. Perhaps a complete 
understanding of the causes of alcohol- 
ism would render this malady no more of 
a sin than, say, tuberculosis.” 


oe 


Out With His Clavicle! 


To most laymen, the collar bone is a 
sort of flexible outrigger which acts as a 
prop for the shoulder and thus insures 
free action of the arm. 

Actually, two University of California 
Medical School doctors said last week, 





’ 


of muscle power and no complaint of 
dragging sensations in the arm. The range 
of motion was increased, and minor in- 
stability was noticed only when a weight 
was supported over the head. 

The California doctors recommended 
that the collar bone be removed in cases 
where the upper arm bone has been fused 
with the shoulder joint in operations for 
joint disease. . 


The Voice of Inferiority 


Even to speech-correction experts, the 
harsh, hoarse, “tight” voice is often an 
unexplained factor in speech behavior. 
Routine exercises in breath control and 
relaxation, as well as efforts to achieve an 
“open throat” and accurate pitch, fre- 
quently fail to sustain improvement be- 
yond the actual exercise period, Melba 
Hurd Duncan, Brooklyn College speech 
authority, pointed out last week at a 
meeting of the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association in Chicago. 

Miss Duncan listed “feelings of in- 
feriority among low-income and minority 
groups and patterns of family behavior” 


Bettmann Archive 
An alcoholic in a nineteenth-century “horror cell” 


as the chief reasons for these unpleasant 
and grating voices, Closing the valve of 
the throat at the larynx in a primitive 
«“ ‘ ’ ’ 
struggle reaction” against personal diffi 
culties can bring on vocal abuse, she ex- 
plained. For seventeen of her 34 “hoarse 
voice” patients where emotional upsets 
were significant, insight into psychologi- 
cal problems had to be added to the 
usual voice exercises. 

The Brooklyn voice teacher also report- 
ed that the incidence of harsh 
voices varies with locale. In a 
speech research study at the 
University of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, the percentage of tense, 
harsh voices was found to be 
low, whereas at Brooklyn Col- 
lege it is high. Studies made in 
other colleges in New York show 


that this voice condition is com- 
mon throughout the area. 


5,000,000 4-F’s 


As doctors examined the na- 
tion’s young men for military 
service in the second world war, 
the most complete picture ever 
drawn of American health slowly 
took shape. Last week, with the 
results finally tabulated, Surgeon 
General of the Army Norman T. 
Kirk revealed these discouraging 
details: 

Of some 15,000,000 men ex- 
amined in the 18-37 age group, 
one-third were rejected* for 
physical or mental ailments. 
Thus the country’s 4-F’s totaled 
about 5,000,000, and of these, 
500,000 were so markedly dis- 
abled (crippled, blind or deaf, 
or institutionalized insane) that 
local draft boards sifted them out without 
examination. Of the remaining 4,500,000, 
more than one-third were ruled out 
mentally (more than 676,000 with sub- 
normal intelligence, including some 10,- 
000 morons, idiots, and imbeciles, and 
some illiterates; and more than 856,000 
for neuro-psychiatric reasons). 

Among the physical rejects, muscle and 
bone deformities and heart ailments were 
top causes. In every thousand men, more 
than 24 had, crippling defects such as 
twisted spines, humpbacks, or amputa- 
tions (total number of men in this group, 
367,000). Twenty-one men in every 
thousand had heart trouble, mainly 
systolic murmurs (total for group, 317,- 
500). Seventeen out of every thousand, 
or a total of 260,600, had hernia. 

There were 254,000 cases of syphilis, 
235,400 severe nerve injuries, mainly 
from infantile paralysis, 234,300 men 
with bad eyes, 189,700 with poor hear- 
ing, and 129,900 with tuberculosis. 
Three in every thousand were greatly 





*Standards were lower for the first world war. 
Then one out of five was rejected, 
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underweight and about two were over- 
weight. 

Other important causes for rejection: 
foot ailments, principally club or flat 
feet, 65,700; stomach troubles, 64,700; 
kidney or urinary weaknesses, 53,300; 
glandular upsets, 45,300; varicose veins, 
48,200; gonorrhea and other venereal 


diseases besides syphilis, 18,400; and 
hemorrhoids, 19,300. 


The Weaker Wace: Since the 140,- 
000-strong Women’s Army Corps was 
able to maintain a much higher physical 
standard, than the male services, about 
half the women who applied were turned 
down for physical or mental reasons. 

The top cause for Wac rejects was 
psychiatric, as it was for the men, with 
a similar rate of one out of three. The 
second biggest cause was gynecological; 
about 16 per cent of the women rejects 
suffered some gynecologic or genito- 
urinary trouble. 

The third important cause was over- 
weight or underweight. Unlike the men 
in this category, more women weighed 
too much rather than too little. Bad sight 
ranked fourth, with a rate almost double 
that of men. Heart difficulties came next 
and equaled the men’s rate of about 24 
rejects in every thousand. Rejection for 
bad teeth was nearly five times higher 
for the women than for the men. Ve- 
nereal diseases, the first cause for rejec- 
tion of Negro Wac applicants, was ninth 
for whites. 


Sick Young Minds 


Anna, a pretty little 5-year-old, thinks 
of herself as a dog, gives her name as 
“Rover,” and sleeps on the floor like an 
animal. Dora, aged 8, darts continuously 
from room to room, monotonously re- 
peating one word, such as “fire engine 
... fire engine.” 

George, 2%, is so abnormally destruc- 

tive that neighbors consider him near- 
criminal. Without provocation and de- 
spite repeated punishment, he smashes 
milk bottles on doorsteps and hits babies 
in their carriages. Jane, 3%, switches 
without warning from strange, vacant 
quietness to wild violence, frightening 
and striking out at other children. - 
_ Instances of severe mental disturbance 
in the very young, such as these taken 
from current psychiatric files, have al- 
ways been considered a small and iso- 
lated problem. To the contrary, the Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service reported 
last week, mental upsets in pre-school 
and school-age children are now all too 
common. In some children’s hospitals, 
10 to 15 per cent of the young patients 
have serious emotional and mental dis- 
orders, 

Each year, the Bureau of Census esti- 
mates, 840,000 children become mark- 
edly neurotic behavior problems. In ev- 
ery classroom of 40, two youngsters are 
potential psychiatric-hospital cases. Each 
year, about 1,000 children under 15 are 
sent to public institutions for the insane. 





Of the countless mentally ill children 
who never reach institutions, some are 
even driven to suicide, At least 80 under 
the age of 10 kill themselves annually, 


Haves and Have-Nots: Rich and 


poor children seem equally affected by 
mental disorders. In poor families, psy- 
chologically disturbed youngsters turn 
up time after time in juvenile courts. In 
well-to-do homes, the boys and girls of 
this sort become young tyrants or black 
sheep. In those who actually develop 
psychoses, the biggest single ailment is 
schizophrenia (dementia praecox). The 
next ritost common disease is manic-de- 
pression. 

Last week, Dr. Leo Kanner, eminent 
child psychiatrist and head of the Har- 
riet Lane Pediatric Hospital, Baltimore, 
gave NEWSWEEK a picture of mentally ill 
children: 

“Psychosis, usually regarded as an 
adult ailment, is increasingly being re- 
cognized as a childhood disease. In chil- 
dren as young as | and 2 years, psychi- 
atrists can see the signs of these dis- 
turbances. The youngsters are usually 
quiet and retiring, anxiously overcon- 
scientious, almost too goody-goody. Or 
they may be highly irritable, sensitive, 
and disagreeable. 

“Pre-schizophrenic children are over- 
moody, peevish, humorless, easily an- 
gered, taciturn, secretive, suspicious, 
careless, flighty, and easily fatigued.” 

Originally, Dr. Kanner says, about 95 
per cent of these upsets are touched off 
by parents who themselves are over- 
anxious and emotionally disturbed. Psy- 
chiatrists have found that 58 per cent of 
schizophrenics had too protective, highly 
domineering mothers. 

Clinics for Children: Facilities for 
correcting and caring for mentally ill 
children in the United States are -shock- 
ingly limited. While there are half a mil- 





lion beds for adult mental cases, there 
are no more than 300 in the whole coun- 
try for children. Only five states have 
any separate state-hospital wards for de- 
ranged children. (Most private hospital 
rates, ranging from $100 to $1,000 a 
week, are prohibitive.) The rest of the 
state mental hospitals mix young patients 
with adult insane, thus retarding the 
children’s possible recovery and often 
making their mental state worse. 

Most of this lumping together of the 
old and young is caused by an appalling 
shortage in child psychiatrists. There are 
only about 250 in the whole nation, and 
the prospect for more in the next few 
years is slight.“ Last year, three out of 
four doctors who applied for psychiatric 
training were turned away because of 
crowded conditions. 

To help alleviate this serious situation, 
the United States Public Health Service 
is planning a broad-scale children’s pro- 
gram under the National Mental Health 
Act passed last spring. Under the act, 
money will be granted to certain schools 
and clinics to train psychiatrists and to 
finance research. According to Dr. Rob- 
ert Felix, the USPHS Mental Hygiene 
chief, funds will be set aside for all-~ 
purpose community clinics where chil- 
dren as well as their parents can receive 
guidance and help. 

Impetus for getting the clinics started 
lies with the individual states. If a state 
asks for a clinic, Federal funds, on a 
matching basis, will be turned over. 
Approval of each project rests with Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. On Jan, 22-24, 
some 50 psychiatrists, doctors, and sci- 
entists will meet with USPHS officials in 
Washington to block in the details of the 
program, including child care, and to ex- 
change suggestions for training desper- 
ately needed psychiatric personnel. 





Library of Congress 
Ounce of prevention: Normal children like these is the aim of USPHS program 






























































BOWLERS, and all other athletes, 
find Beech-Nut Gum a favorite 


Everywhere it one the 
reputation of Beech-Nut 
for fine flavor goes with it 
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Spokesman for Science 


The buildings of Delhi University 
were too small to hold the throng of In- 
dian students and scientists who wanted 
to hear the American astronomer. Despite 
the chill of the Northern India winter 
evenings, 3,000 of them crammed the 
benches under a huge tent or sat on the 
ground Indian-style, wrapped like Amer- 
ican football spectators in overcoats, muf- 
flers, shawls, and blankets. 

The attraction was Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley, director of Harvard College Obser- 
vatory and newly elected president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His invitation from Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru, vice president of 
India’s interim government, had been 
urgent. The Indian Science Congress, for 
its 34th annual meeting and its first un- 
der India’s altered status of increased 
self-government, wanted an _ eminent 
American scientist as a symbol of inter- 
national moral support. 

Hope of the World: America, said 
Shapley, “may lead the world technolog- 
ically today, but it is unlikely that we 
have got the lead permanently cornered.” 
India, he added, is on the verge of a 
great intellectual awakening. “I have nev- 
er spoken to a more responsive, alert, 
and eager audience. India is one of the 
hopes of the world. The sky is the limit 
for scientific research in India.” 

Shapley took part in the cornerstone 
ceremony for a new India National Phys- 
ical Laboratory in New Delhi, and heard 
Nehru declare confidently that his na- 
tion would develop atomic energy. Then, 
accompanied by Sir Harold Spencer 
Jones, the British Astronomer Royal, he 
proceeded to Kodaikanal Observatory on 
India’s southern tip. He would lecture, 
too, at Bombay, Calcutta, and Hydera- 
bad State universities, before returning 
home to face new responsibilities as a 
leader of American science. 

Such international visiting was nothing 
new for Shapley. Although he has stayed 
put in his Harvard job since 1921 (a re- 
cent dinner marked the 25th anniversary 
of his directorship), he’ meanwhile has 
roamed mentally through the outermost 
reaches of the universe and_ traveled 
physically over most of what he calls “this 
trivial planet which man infests.” 

Earthly explorers have mountains and 
rivers named for them, The “Shapley 
Center,” a celestial region in the direction 
of the constellation Sagittarius, honors 
the astronomer. As a young observer at 
Mount Wilson, Calif., Shapley found that 
the periodically varying brightness of cer- 
tain stars gave a clue to their distances. 
Thus he developed a better yardstick for 
measuring the observable universe, and 
found it was much larger than had'previ- 
ously been supposed. 

AAAS’s New Pxexy: Tee public 
thinks of astronomers as phlegmatic in- 
dividuals whose thoughts are geared to 
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Shapley: Globe-trotting astronomer 


the slow processes of cosmic time. Shap- 
ley is quick-moving, full of nervous en- 
ergy, and has a razor-edged wit. He has 
committed himself to so many mundane 
activities tnat by the time he arrives at 
one conference he seems to be on his way 
to the n xt. 

He has ben president, director, trus- 
tee, and cu1uimittee member of innumer- 
able scientific, educational, and cultural 
societies. On Jan. 15 his term began as 
president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The choice 
for this post was significant. Shapley was 
obviously an eventual candidate for the 
honor, but normally it would have gone 
first to another, since the outgoing presi- 
dent was also a Harvard man—President 
James .Bryant Conant. Shapley’s election 
meant that American science wanted an 
articulate spokesman in a year when the 
issue of establishing a national science 
foundation will again be presented to 
Congress, and the whole issue of the gov- 
ernment’s military and nonmilitary inter- 
est in research will be extensively de- 
bated (Newsweek, Jan. 6). 

Shapley is articulate. Speaking as.retir: 
ing president of both the elite scientific 
society, Sigma Xi, and the American As- 
tronomical Society on Dec. 29 he started 
by listing five threats to human civiliza- 
tion: (1) plague, (2) world atomic, bac- 
terial, and gas warfare, (3) boredom, (4) 
dope, and (5) the “genius-maniac.” The 
last menace, he remarked, could be easily 
disposed of because “all you need to do 
is kill off, while young, all primates that 
show any evidence of promise of genius, 
or even of talent.” 

That's a Joke, Son: That drew a big 
laugh from the erudite audience, most of 
whom would have considered themselves 
highly eligible candidates, along with the 
speaker, for early extermination under 
any such program. Shapley went on to 
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(A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE FOR 1946) 
You, and all Americans, look to the rail- 
roads not only to take you places, but also 
to bring you things—food, clothing, fuel, rag ni 
and just about everything else for your 5).5¢ FOR EMPLOYEES 
home and your business. For this depend- ies me 4 
able service to 140 million people, and for vaste eaiadchatans damceandane: : 
; é to railroad employees in wages and 
hauling the heaviest peacetime traffic on aiidiie 
record, the railroads received about 8 bil- : 
lion dollars in 1946. Let’s see what became 
om of this money. 
ap- 
en- 
has 
“ 33¢ FOR MATERIALS 6.2¢ ror TAXES 
vay Much of this 33¢ spent for This part of the railroad dollar 
; materials, fuel, and other went to Federal, state, and local 
ae supplies was, in turn, paid governments to be used—the 
wad by the railroad suppliers to ; same as your own taxes—to help 
as their employees. So, directly maintain schools, 
for } or indirectly, by far the larg- courts, roads, po- 
vice est part of the railroad dollar lice and fire protec- 
Was goes to pay wages. tion, and for vari- 
the ous other public 
one : mite 
ei : services and insti- 
wn FOR INSURANCE POLICY. . tutions. None of 
tion HOLDERS, INVESTORS tie tax money ie 
an spent on railroad 
the IN BONDS, AND tracks or terminals. 
a FOR RENTS 
0 
;OV- + 
en. 6.6¢ Most of this 6.6¢ was ~ 
de- paid out in the form of ’] ¢ FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
” interest to those people e AND OWNERS 
tir: who lend money to the 
m4 railroads — including ac) And so after paying for wages, mate- 
7" those millions of thrifty m= rials, taxes and necessary charges upon 
iza- ‘, Americans who invest indirectly chide obligations, railroads in 1946 had only 2.7¢ 
yac- : : _ in the railroads through their in- left out of each dollar they took in. Out of this 
(4) ee surance policies and savings ac- they must pay for the improvements to keep rail- 
The counts. The average rate of interest which railroads pay on their road property abreast of public needs, before any- 
gr bonds and other obligations is less than 4 per cent. thing is available for ‘dividends to their owners. 
do 
hat 
ius, 
big wsccrnovor AMERICAN RAILROADS ons... 
0 | 
ves 2 2&2 # ‘6 2 om oe On ew th OE wet ee ‘i a eo om a oe ae ee FF ne a mh a ae om a oe 
the ee ee ee a et, 
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to IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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urge a concerted international effort to 


preserve human culture, but in the press . 


dispatches this message was lost under 
headlines about the scientist who wanted 
to kill off young geniuses. One newspaper 
sent a query to Boston to find out at just 
what age the scientist wanted to nip bud- 
ding talent. Shapley explained that his 
remark was merely an attempt to lighten a 
serious subject. 


oe 


Calculation ad Infinitum 


Some of the world’s greatest mathe- 
maticians have designed mechanical de- 
vices to lighten their mental labors. John 
Napier (1550-1617), who invented loga- 
rithms, also created a mechanical counter 
known as “Napier’s bones.” Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716), who 
along with Isaac Newton developed cal- 
culus, built a mechanical multiplier. Their 
ideas, now part of twentieth-century com- 
merce, are embodied in such inventions 
as the cash register and the business cal- 
culating machine which adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides. 

Today mathematicians are employing 
electrical science to develop new ma- 


chines as far ahead of the commercial 
machines as these are ahead of the 
ancients’ groupings of pebbles (calculi) 
that gave us the verb “calculate.” 

Last week Harvard’s new Computation 
Laboratory, housing one of these ad- 
vanced calculators, was thrown open to 
public view. It is a low square building 
of glass and brick devoted to a 51-foot 
array of gears and electrical contact 
wheels and relays. 

Arithmetic No Hands: The uncanny 
device is known as an automatic se- 
quence controlled calculator. Prof. How- 
ard H. Aiken, one of its inventors who is 
now in charge of the laboratory, ex- 
plained the idea behind it. The most intri- 
cate equations can be solved in step- 
by-step fashion using the elementary 
operations of arithmetic—addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division—plus the 
very important but routine task of looking 
up the answers to previously solved 
problems. 

His calculator goes beyond ordinary 
adding machines in two respects: It can 
“look up” previous answers, often the 
products of its own earlier’ work, and 
once properly set up, it carries through a 
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Undersea Canoe: One of Britain’s most closely guarded war secrets was un- 
veiled last week with the release of these pictures of the MSC (Motorized Sub- 
mersible Canoe). Carried to enemy waters by motor torpedo boat or submarine, 
the one-man submarine-canoe was used for attacks on shipping in ports and harbors. 


whole sequence of operations, using one 
answer as raw material for the next phase 
of the problem, without further human 
intervention. 

Problems go in on a perforated tape 
something like a player-piano roll. The 
spaced perforations, instead of telling a 
piano which notes to play, provide the 
calculator with instructions. The machine 
whirs, clicks, pauses, starts again. Then 
an electromatic typewriter prints the an- 
swers in neat tables of numbers. 

Errors Ring the Bell: The main 
hazard in such a machine is that one of 
the thousands of electrical contacts might 
go bad and introduce error. Aiken’s ma- 
chine solves every problem in two en- 
tirely different ways. If the answers check, 
they are printed. If they don’t, a bell 
rings and lights flash. 

Twenty hours a day the calculator 
grinds out numbers for the Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, which has it fully 
booked under contract until June 1948. 
It has made range tables for guns, has 
produced two published mathematical 
books available to anyone, and is now 
studying the trajectory of rockets and 
guided missiles. 

These calculators take their place in 
the growing family of so-called “electri- 
cal brain” devices, others being the dif- 
ferential analyzer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 12, 1945) and the ENIAC built for 
Army Ordnance at the University of 
Pennsylvania (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 18, 1946). 

Mechanical Memory: Experts on 
all these machines, and on others still to 
be perfected, gathered at the Computa- 
tion Laboratory in Cambridge last week 


to celebrate its opening and discuss 
trends, One of their main ambitions is to 
endow their devices with quicker-acting 
“memory,” so that they will store a partial 
solution and feed it back exactly when 
needed for a further stage in a problem. 

Although the experts use words like 
“memory, they don’t like to hear their 
machines described as “brains.” The me- 
chanical computers have no creative 
ability; they merely follow instructions. 

Comparisons between mechanical and . 
human thought were on the meeting's 
agenda in a symposium on “the logic of 
large-scale calculating machines.” But 
one participant listed on the printed 
program was conspicuously absent. He 
was Prof. Norbert Wiener of M.LT., one 
of the world’s leading mathematicians. 
In the first world war he was a computer 
for Army Ordnance at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, and in the recent war he again 
did work for the armed forces. 

But in The Atlantic for January he 
stated he would no longer cooperate in 
scientific research that might result in im- 
proved guided missiles for “bombing or 
poisoning of defenseless peoples” or oth- 
erwise “do damage in the hands of ir- 
responsible militarists.” He underlined his 
stand by staying away from last week's 
symposium, which was jointly sponsored 
by Harvard and the Navy. 
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The Art of Arvanging a Fine Terfume 


The master perfumer is a creative artist .. . working with odors rather than colors or 
musical tones. The elusive personality of a haunting scent grows from the blending of 
many ingredients into one subtle design. > For centuries the perfumer took all his ingre- 
Jicnts from nature—musk, sandalwood, myrrh. Now nature and the chemical labora- 
tory together supply the blender with a far more generous array of working materials. From 
Ciese he picks and chooses to build his scented patterns. = Dow manufactures a varied 
section of Aromatic Chemicals for use in perfumery. With skill and imagination the 
>cader uses these materials to translate his creative ideas into new and alluring fragrances. 


Reprints suitable for framing, available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 




















|, YOU'LL BE NEARER 
than ever before to the people 
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and places you love . . . because 
glamorous Martin airliners are over 


55 per cent faster than today’s 
twin-engined airliners. 





from new Martin airliners. 


2, UMM! FRESH! 


Salesmen save time and money. 
Sun-ripened fruit and other 


Fast delivery of goods permits 


4. THE LATEST STYLES, 


lovely flowers, an awaited 
letter or package . . . all will 





foods, only hours removed from 

grove, field or stream, will be rushed 

to your grocer by big Martin 
2-0-2 cargo planes. 





5. YOU'LL SEE MORE, 
do more, on your vacation, at a 
travel cost that is well within 
your reach. Less travel time, 
more time for fun at your 
destination. Soon, you'll 
fly Martin! 





6. CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
trips! Martin airliners provide 
reclining seats, no-draft heating 
and ventilation, individual 
reading lights, smart styling, 
Traveling’s a joy! 


Whoever you are, wherever you live, you'll have a more full 


reduced inventories. Distant 
customers are only 
hours away. 





7. ULTRA-MODERN 
Martin airliners incorporate 
new developments in design, 
construction, electronics. True post- 
war planes, they permit dependable 
night flights, all-weather flying. 
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ane a free, 


Now ony a Nick 


and abundant life when the new Martin airliners enter service 


on the airlines early this year. Look at the facts above and 


you'll see why there’s a Martin plane in your life! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





Travel or Ship by Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3 on These Outstanding Airlines! 
Capital (PCA) «¢ Eastern « Chicago & Southern ¢ Braniff International « United 


Northwest * Delta « Panagra « Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) « Aeroposta (Argentina) 


Nacional (Chile) » Mutual « Flying Tiger » Air Borne Cargo « U.S. « Willis 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 


reach you sooner. Martin 
2-0-2 and 3-0-3 mean extra- 
swift delivery of freight, 
express, mail. 


wget 0% 





8. GOOD NEIGHBORS! 
On airlines throughout the 
Americas and abroad, you'll 
travel or ship by Martin 
transports. Standard the world 
over, they'll help promote 
peace, prosperity. 
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Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Masters: He hopes to explain the atom to the masses by radio 


Atom on the Air 


.When Atom Bomb No. 2 exploded over 
Hiroshima, its updraft carried its creators 
straight out of the obscurity of their lab- 
oratories into the limelight of world fame. 
After devising the bomb, the scientists 
were faced with the almost equally diffi- 
cult task of reducing the vast public ig- 
norance of atom bombs and atomic 
energy. Many were forced to stop re- 
search and take up new, if temporary, 
occupations as lecturers, lobbyists, and 
writers, Last March, fifteen of the atomic 
experts combined to write in lay terms 
a highly definitive book on the bomb and 
atomic energy, called “One World or 
None” (NEwsweEEK, April 1, 1946). But 
understandable and important as the book 
was, its sales were not spectacular. And 
the public, by this time talking more glib- 
ly about the bomb, was talking no 
more wisely. 

Last week, twelve of the author-scien- 
tists* took their arguments to radio, as 
sponsors of the program One World or 
None. It was not a network,’ however, 
which grabbed the opportunity to drama- 
tize today’s most important story, but one 
of New York’s ambitious independent 
stations, WMCA. To let the rest of the 
country share its prize, WMCA plans 
to offer recordings of the program to 
all American radio stations on a share- 
the-cost basis. 

Bomb Over Manhattan: But the 
authority of One World or None (WMCA, 
Friday, 9:30-10 p.m., EST) is not meas- 
ured by the number of takers. To write 
the scripts, WMCA hired Dexter Masters, 
the smart, prematurely gray, 38-year-old 
co-editor of the book. Masters turned to 
scientific writing during the war after sev- 
eral years of feature work on various pop- 





*Prof, Albert Einstein, Drs. Harlow Shapley, 
; Szilard, 


e, Louis N, 
g Gale Young, Eugene Wigner, and 
. Katharine Way, 


ular magazines, For the Army he edited 
the confidential magazine, Radar, and was 
introduced to atomic energy when Dr. 
Katharine Way spotted him for her co- 
editor in preparing “One World or None” 
for book publication. The program is 
Masters’s first stab at radio writing, a dra- 
matic art to which he quickly accli- 
mated himself, ‘ 

His first show, called The Death of 
Manhattan, was a graphic, gruesome ac- 
count of a hypothetical atom bombing 
of that skyscrapered island, placed four 
years in the future. Masters employed 
some of the descriptive techniques with 
which Orson Welles and his mythical 
Martians once scared the daylights out 
of listeners. But this time there were 
no audience hysterics, partly because of 
the ads run in three morning newspapers 
and the repeated announcements during 
the week on WMCA that The Death of 
Manhattan was purely hypothetical. 

To insure accuracy, Masters submitted 
the script, as he will all ensuing scripts, 
to several of the sponsoring scientists. 
But the program’s final official touch 
comes directly from the scientists. The 
last four minutes of each show are to be 
turned over to one of the experts (last 
week it was Dr. Philip Morrison) to em- 
phasize or expand on the point drama- 
tized in the script. 

Though the thirteen-week series is 
based on the book, “One World or None,” 
it will not directly follow the book’s pat- 
tern. As adapted to radio, the scientists’ 
story becomes a complete-in-one-episode 
program, each dealing with a specific 
point. Thus, One World or None will 
take up as many phases as possible of 
the atomic enigma, including the so- 
called “secrets” of the bomb, its origins, 
peaceful uses, and methods of control. 
Throughout all the programs, however, 
will run the scientists’ main theme: “This 
is a world problem which must be dealt 
with on a world scale.” 
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Duchess Tufty 


Esther Van Wagoner Tufty is a news- 
paperwoman nobody in the Washington 
press corps could ignore last week. 


Ten years ago, the regal Tufty—never 
called “Mrs.” but often “Duchess”—swept 
into Washington with a string of 26 
Michigan dailies as clients for her talents 
hitherto untried in the capital. By last 
week she operated, in partnership with 
J. Albert Dear, president of The Jersey 
City (N. J.) Journal, one of the capital’s 
richest little news mills (more than 300 


papers and a staff of seven). And last 
week, too, the statuesque Tufty was up 
to her gold braids in a new radio brain- 
storm that had some of her fellow cor- 
respondents looking for cover. 

Panning the Press, aired for the first 
time over station WWODC on Jan. 7 
(Tuesday, 8 p.m. EST), reversed the 
usual meet-the-press program. It gave 
Washington politicians a chance to put 
newsmen on the spot for a change. Led 
off by Sen. Homer Ferguson, Republican 


from Tufty’s home state of Michigan, the” 


show had as its first “victims” James Has- 
well of The Detroit Free Press and Ray 
Blair of The New York Herald Tribune. 
Their initial, fifteen-minute ad-lib stint 
with Tufty was no world beater. But 
Tufty nevertheless was “thrilled” by a 
night booking that took her off her thrice- 
weekly morning show Tufty Topics, and 
she hoped to market her new show much 
as she has marketed her news talents: 
via records to small local outlets. 
‘Headache Girl’: For a newspaper- 
woman who never had been in Washing- 
ton before, Tufty has come a long way 
since she quit her job as managing edi- 
tor of The Evanston (Ill.) News-Index, 
to go to the capital with her husband in 
1936. A sister of Murray D. Van Wag- 





oner, then State Highway Commissioner 
and later Democratic governor of Michi- 
gan, Tufty had the foresight to tour her 
home state and drum up clients, When 
she reached the capital, her string of 26 
papers so astounded newsmen that she 
rated a few lines in The Gold Fish Bowl, 
the National Press Club’s paper which, 
until then, rarely mentioned newswomen. 

Tufty has been something to reckon 
with ever since. Early in her career in 
Washington, she wangled herself spots on 
two now-extinct Eastern networks and 
soon, as Washington’s “headache girl,” 








Associated Press 


Tufty as F.D.R. and Tufty as Tufty 


had celebrities ranging from royalty 
(Archduke Otto of Austria) to ranking 
New Deal aides (Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr.) helping her plug a brand of aspirin. 
She also made lecturing pay. 

Tufty’s bounding energy and bound- 
less enthusiasms sometimes tire her col- 
leagues, but even her sharpest critics 
have to admire her ability to do things 
in the grand manner. Now in her late 
40s, Tufty dresses lavishly; she often 
shocks a cocktail party into rapt silence 
when she enters the room in a sweeping 
cloak of scarlet or plaid. 

Her plush office is like no other news- 
man’s in Washington. With $3,000 re- 
ceived for damages suffered in the wreck 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s campaign 
train in 1944, Tufty has it done up in 
nifty gray and canary yellow. Light 
glows softly from pewter lamps on a 
gaily striped cover over a day bed and 
a half-circle desk of blond wood. A dup- 
licating machine is artfully hidden. The 
walls are hung with autographed pic- 
tures of the late President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and the Duchess of 
Windsor, and a photo of Tufty herself 
in her favorite impersonation—Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. 

This was one of the memorable the- 


atrical stunts. She arrived at a White 
House party for Gridiron Club widows 
one night, looking so much like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that his startled Secret 
Service men surrounded her at once, 


Tufty was unruffled. She’s used to being 
surrounded at parties. 


Ballard of The Item 


In the small office off The New Orleans 
Item’s city room, Marshall Ballard took 
off his battered green eye shade and 
tucked it into his overstuffed brief case. 
Then he put on his coat and a black hat 
by which Orleanians have spotted him 
for years, picked up the brief case, and 
rushed out to catch the train he never 
has missed to his home in Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., 60 miles away along the Gulf 
Coast. 


Thus, on Jan. 7, exactly 40 years to 
the day after he came to The Item, one 
of the nation’s great editors called it quits, 


The Baltimore-born Ballard, now 67, 
never started out to be a newspaperman, 
“There was a slip-up somewhere,” he 
wrote in a mellow valedictory last week, 


“All along, with my training, my idea was 
to be a chemist.” At Johns Hopkins 
University, where he took a chemistry 
degree in 1898, Ballard picked up extra 
cash as a campus correspondent for The 


. Baltimore American (now Hearst’s Sun- 


day paper there). By graduation day, 
about the time his famous fellow Balti- 
morean, Henry L. Mencken, was cutting 
journalistic teeth on The Baltimore Her- 
ald, Ballard switched to the rival News 
(now The Baltimore News-Post). 


But the chemistry yen didn’t die 
easily, Ballard went back for two more 
years of it at Johns Hopkins, before a 
friend lured him and his college class- 
mate, James M. Thomson, to Norfolk, 
Va., to run The Norfolk Dispatch. Five 
years later, Thomson, a son-in-law of the 
late Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
in Woodrow Wilson’s administration, 
bought The Item and persuaded Ballard 
to come to New Orleans. 

Molasses and Hell: At the foot of 
Canal Street, Ballard stepped off the 
train to find himself in “an atmosphere 
of burnt molasses, maritime tar, and 
mouse-colored dust.” The city was hot, 
dirty, and ill-drained. “I felt at home. 
Baltimore was like that too,” Ballard 
recalls. Within two years he married Dr. 
Edith Loeber, a founder of the New 
Orleans Hospital & Dispensary for 
Women and Children, and settled down 
to raise a family of five and plenty of 
hell with corruption in his adopted city. 

For 40 years, the venal Old Regulars 
and the City Machine, the Ku Klux Klan, 
Huey Long and his political gangsters, 
and other despoilers of New Orleans and 
Louisiana knew Ballard as their fiercest 
foe. Of all of them, perhaps the Klan 
and the Long machine had reason to 
remember Ballard most bitterly. 

In 1924, he stopped the resurgent Klan 
cold in Louisiana with a ferocious cam- 
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of 2» Mr. A, who owns a machine shop, needs money for new equip- 
“ ment. Mr. B, the expectant father, needs money for doctor and 
: : hospital bills, and Mrs. C, the widow, needs money for taxes and 
e. insurance premiums. Each problem will be solved by Seaboard 
P Finance Company, whose offices from Coast to Coast, stand ready 
Ww to provide financial assistance and counsel to people in all walks 
or ° eye . 
“ of life. By providing funds for every useful purpose, Seaboard 
of leads the way to better living for Mr. and Mrs. America. 
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Strong talk from a worthy working 
girl to Mr. Head Man! 


But then—whether she expresses 


that’s 
just about how strong her attitude is 


her sentiments aloud or not 


on the subject of cleanliness. 

The straight - from -the - shoulder 
truth is — many an employee feels 
there isn’t room enough in an organ- 
ization to hold both herself and a 
neglected, unsanitary washroom. 

That home-clean, spic-and-span 
washrooms inspire permanent loyal- 
ty, help prevent the spread of disease, 
reduce absenteeism and increase effi- 
ciency accordingly . . .is no idle wash- 
room chatter. Surveys staunchly back 
up the facts. 

Kmployees, after all, are as hu- 
manly sensitive to their surroundings 
as the “Boss” himself. 

And that’s good enough reason 
why so many alert employers the 
country over are “heading West”... 
meaning the use of West Washroom 
Service. Provenly the West Way is 
one way of keeping company morale 


high by keeping the “germ count” low, 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES Pipi07 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 


Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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Geoffrey Landesman 


Ballard and Fritchey 


paign that elected Henry Fuqua governor 
on an anti-Klan platform which Ballard 
himself wrote and which other states used 
effectively. The Klan never since has been 
a threat in Louisiana. 

No editor got under the hide of the 
thick-skinned Long as Ballard did. Once, 
he wrote of a state senator who was 
courting Long’s blessing: “He has hitched 
his wagon to a garbage cart, the joyride 
will end in the dump.” The steady drip 
of such vitriol and The Item’s fearless 
exposés had gone far toward crumbling 
Long’s empire when the assassin’s bullet 
cut him down. 

To Chemistry Again: Last week 
Ballard looked forward to resting and 
puttering about in one of the finest 
chemistry laboratories in the South—his 
own, on the grounds of his Gulf shore 
home. But Item readers had no reason 
to fear that his exit would make the 
paper go flabby. Long ago, Ralph Nichol- 
son, owner of The Item since 1941, had 
handpicked as Ballard’s successor an edi- 
tor of the same stripe. 

He is Clayton Fritchey, 42-year-old, 
scholarly, and lean graduate of the 
Scripps-Howard mill. For ten years be- 
fore Fritchey joined The Item in 1944, 
Ohio's political phonys and other rack- 
eteers lived in dread of his exposés. One 
pushed a crooked judge off the bench. 
Another demolished a $30,000,000 cem- 
etery-lot racket and sent a high police 
official to prison in the process. Almost 
singlehanded, Fritchey unseated Martin 
L. Sweeney, Ohio’s onetime Coughlinite 
congressman, jailed several union extor- 
tionists, and pried 93 Republican pre- 
cinct leaders off a padded state payroll. 
Any political hooligans with big ideas in 
Louisiana knew they still could count on 
plenty of punching from The Item. 


—_ 


Editors Plus 


A Department of Commerce study of 
weekly newspapers last week confirmed 
what many a country editor knows: (1) 
There is little money in the business; (2) 
A weekly editor must be a bit of a “so- 
ciologist, psychologist, and economist.” 


Caniff, Canyon & Calhoon 


On Sunday Dec. 29, the last “Terry and 
the Pirates” strip drawn by its creator, 
Milton Caniff, closed with these words: 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 


For Caniff, the $100,000-a-year gam- 
ble of Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun Syn- 
dicate, it was more than a New Year's 
sentiment. In his late 30s he was starting 
all over again, chiefly because Field let 
Caniff, rather than the Sun Syndicate, 
own what he created. Behind him he was 
leaving to the Chicago Tribune-New York 
Daily News Syndicate a twelve-year-old 
strip that had made the comic pages re- 
spectable for the intelligentsia. 

On Monday this week, Caniff rang in 
his new strip, “Steve,Canyon.” It made 
its debut in 225 papers, only about 80 
fewer than Caniff willed to George Wun- 
der, the former Associated Press artist 
whom The _ Tribune-News Syndicate 
picked to carry on “Terry” (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 7, 1946). 

Most of Caniff’s new customers bought 
Steve sight unseen from King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., the big Hearst outfit that 
Field had to hire as distributor because 
his own syndicate lacked facilities. This 
tie-up meant that Hearst papers got first 
crack at Steve eyerywhere but in Chi- 
cago, where, of course, Field’s Sun had 
priority. Not so Field’s PM in New York. 
There Hearst’s New York Daily Mirror 
got Steve to match against the popular 
Terry in the arch-rival News. 

Snake in the Grass: Caniff’s Steve 
is a near-middle-aged Terry who has been 
around. “This guy [Steve],” Caniff says, 
“might have been in love a dozen times.” 
He runs an air-taxi business, Horizons 
Unlimited, with a slogan: “You furnish 
the reason, we'll fufnish the ride.” For 
sex appeal Caniff introduced Copper Cal- 
hoon, “not exactly a good girl, yet within 
the legal limits . . . When she strikes a 
guy she doesn’t hiss—Copper, you see, is 
short for Copperhead.” 

As Steve made his debut, Caniff faced 
the problem of all comic-page realists: 
How far could he stretch syndicate ta- 
boos? Terry, for instance, couldn’t even 
smoke, though the older Pat Ryan could. 
The yet unanswered question this week 
was: Would Caniff’s Copper be allowed 
to sip champagne or highballs? No comic- 
strip gal yet had done so. 
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YES—it pays to sound condition. Tests prove this. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, for example, 
demonstrated by scientifically controlled tests in its 
own offices, that Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
increased efficiency of employees 8.8 %. 


Figures like this show why the Quiet Comfort of 
sound conditioning results in better employees and 
better employee relations! 


So, to be sure noise isn’t robbing you and your 
workers of full comfort and efficiency, call in your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. 


He’s a Celotex-trained technician and a member of 
an organization experienced in more than 100,000 
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acoustical installations of all kinds. 


Most important: he features Acousti-Celotex—the 
drilled cane-fibre tile used to sound condition more 
offices, banks, factories, schools, churches, theaters, 
and hospitals than any other acoustical material. 


Consult him with complete confidence, too. His ad- 
vice is yours absolutely without obligation, and he 
guarantees results. A note to us will bring him to 
your desk. 


FREE: ‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.”’ The 
facts of sound conditioning presented briefly for quick, easy, 
profitable reading. Send for your free copy to: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-147, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
* Pafosat 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Fibre leée SINCE 1923 


Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
CHICAGO 3, 
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AVIATION: Help for the Line That Jack Built 


For several weeks, Transcontinental & 
Western Airlines, Inc., had been moving 
toward a showdown between its two chief 
figures: President Jack Frye, the husky 
pilot who built one of the world’s biggest 
airlines out of a one-plane flying school 
he started in 1923, and Howard Hughes, 
the fabulous flier, movie producer, play- 
boy from Houston and Hollywood, and 
TWA’s biggest stockholder.* 

Frye has put all the energy of his 200- 
pound frame into a drive for expansion. 
The result was that last week TWA, like 
a pauper living in a palace, was looking 
for money to pay the rent. in everything 
but money, its wealth was colossal: 
€ It had more than $25,000,000 worth 
of planes, buildings, and land, including 
93 four-motored Constellations. Not all 
of these planes had been paid for, but 
they were at TWA’s command. It had 
eighteen more Constellations on order. 

@ It had certified routes of 27,000 miles 





*Hughes owned 453,050 of 985,929 TWA shares 
outstanding, at the last report. He began buying 
TWA stock in 1939, 











—domestic routes on both American 
coasts, routes between them, and interna- 
tional routes from New York all the way 
to Shanghai. 


@ It had an agreement with Italy to de- 
velop fourteen airlines, with a 40 per cent 
interest, and options to buy 10 per cent 
of Iranian Airlines, 25 per cent of Ethio- 
pian Airlines, and 28 per cent of Philip- 
pines Airlines. It already owned 20 per 
cent of Hawaiian Airlines and 18.2 per 
cent of the Latin American line, TACA 
Airways, S. A. 

Frye never underestimated the money 
it would take to exploit all the territory 
TWA had swallowed—not less than $100,- 
000,000, and perhaps $150,000,000. But 
the stock-market break last September 
dried up the ready supply of capital, and 
Hughes refused to sanction any new issue 
that would reduce the percentage of his 
TWA stock ownership. 

Troubles for One: Last year, Frye 
showed an operating loss of about $10,- 
000,000. He could blame $3,000,000 of 
this on the Civil Aeronautics Board action 

















Associated Press 


To make flying safe: Ground Controlled Approach being installed at Washington 


in grounding all Constellations for me- 
chanical changes. He could blame the 
rest of it on the pilots’ strike in October. 
But the conclusion in Wall Street—which 
Hughes must have heard and heeded— 
was that TWA never had earned as well 
or been as tightly managed as_ its 
principal rivals, American, United, and 
Eastern Air Lines. 

Hughes decided on drastic action. 
After he recovered from his nearly fatal 
crash of last summer (NEWSWEEK, July 
15, 1946), he started planning a house- 
cleaning of TWA top management, in- 
cluding Frye. But the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, which had loaned TWA 
$40,000,000, supported Frye. 

Hughes piloted his own plane from the 
West Coast to New York between spells 
of bad weather last week. After long talks 
the two men compromised. Frye and the 
present directors would stay; 2,000,000 
shares of new stock would be authorized; 
and the Hughes Tool Co. of Houston, a 
main source of Hughes’s millions, would 
lend TWA $10,000,000 for working capi- 
tal, convertible into common stock at 
Hughes’s option and at the market price. 

For expansion already undertaken, 
TWA also would apply for a loan of $40,- 
000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Still dominated by followers of its 
former chairman, Jesse Jones, the RFC 
is expected to take a kindly view of 
the TWA application. Jones, who also 
made his fortune in Houston, is a long- 
time acquaintance of Hughes and of 
Hughes’s principal ’ financial adviser, 
Noah_ Dietrich. 

The decision to capitalize TWA’s 1946 
loss had an immediate effect on the mar- 
ket value of its stock. On Jan. 10, it fell 
2% points to 18%, and the following day 
it closed at 18, a new low for 1946-47. 
Early last year, the stock had reached 
a high of 71. 

Troubles for All: Although the 
TWA’s troubles were the only ones that 
took much space on the stock ticker tapes 
last week, all the airlines were going 
through a painful period of postwar re- 
adjustment. In 1945 and early 1946 the 
airlines were operating at the practical 
limit of their passenger-carrying capacity. 
Now, with wages and other expenses up, 
they are trying to make money on aver- 
age loads of 60 to 80 per cent. The 
net profits of sixteen domestic airlines 
in the first nine months of 1946 totaled 
only $2,692,000, the CAB reported 
recently, against $15,4~38,UU0 for the cor- 
responding period in 1945. 

There have been drastic cuts, by TWA 
and others, in personnel and routes. Plans 
for cooperative ticket selling and plane 
servicing are_ getting serious attention. 
Perhaps more important from the pas- 
senger’s point of view, the airlines also 
are concentrating on measures to improve 
safety, comfort, and convenience. Last 
week, with the airlines cooperating eager- 
ly, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
was experimenting with the radar 
“Ground Controlled Approach” system to 
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“Following my graduation from the University of Illinois, 
I subscribed for and took a course with The International 
Correspondence Schools. I thought then, as I do now, 
that the course was excellent. It is my opinion that adult 





Union Leader 








Railroad President 


education, is real education.” 





WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


President, Illinois Central System 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Business and 
Academic Courses 


O Accounting 

{] Advertising 

() Arithmetic 

() Bookkeeping 

(] Business Correspondence 

Lj) Business Management 

0 Certified Public 
Accounting 

0 Commercial 

Cj Cost Accounting 

Cj Federal Tax 


OC) Higher Mathematics 

O Illustrating 

0 Motor Traffic 

C) Postal Service 

0 Salesmanship 

O Secretarial 

DL Sign Lettering 

O Spanish [ Stenography 


0 Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 


Piumbing Courses 
0 Air Conditioning 
0) Heating O) Plumbing 
C) Refrigeration 
0D Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Courses 

C) Chemical Engineering 

C) Chemistry, Analytical 

() Chemistry, Industrial 

(J Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 

and Steel 
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C) Plastics 

0) Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Archi- 
tectural and Mining 
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O Architectural Drafting 
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O) Civil Engineering ww 
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0 Contracting and Building 

(] Highway Engineering 

() Lumber Dealer 

{| Reading Structural 

Blueprints 

) Sanitary Engineering 

| Structural Drafting 
Structural Engineering 

| Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 
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[] Electronics 
() Practical Telephony 
} Radio, General 
|} Radio Operating 
[} Radio Servicing 
{) Telegraph Engineering 
Electrical Courses 
0 Electrical Drafting 
)} Electrical Engineering 
[) Electric Light and Power 
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~C) Lighting Technician 


() Practical Electrician 
(j Power House Electric 
(J Ship Electrician 








SCHOOLS 
BOX 5369-C, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


Internal Combustion 


Engines Courses 
(1) Auto Technician 
0) Aviation 
O) Diesel-Electric 
0) Diesel Engines 
0 Gas Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
0) Aeronautical Engineering 
0) Aircraft Drafting 
0 Flight Engineer 
O Forging (1) Foundry Work 
C) Heat Treatment of Metals 
C) Industrial Engineering 
() Industrial Metallurgy 
0) Machine Shop 
[) Machine Shop Insp. 
[} Mechanical Drafting 
") Mechanical Engineering 
(1) Mold-Loft Work 
0) Patternmaking— 

Wood, Metal 

() Reading Shop Blueprints 
(C) Sheet- Metal Drafting 
() Sheet-Metal Worker 


“About the same time that Philip Murray was studiously 
pursuing a Course in Business Methods with I. C.S., I was 
devoting my spare time to a Course in Mining Engineer- 
ing. In due time I completed it, and what you taught me 
has meant a great deal to me through the years. 
very proud to be the possessor of an I.C.S. diploma.” 


VAN A. BITTNER 


Assistant to the President 
United Steelworkers of America 
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0 Ship Drafting 

0) Ship Fitting 

C!} Tool Designing 

0 Toolmaking 

O) Welding—Gas and Elec. 
Railroad Courses 

O Air Brake 

0 Car Inspector 

0) Diesel Locomotive 

0 Locomotive Engineer 

() Locomotive Fireman 

0 Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering 
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0 Boilermaking 

0 Combustion Engineering 
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0) Marine Engineering 

0 Steam Electric 

0 Steam Engines 
Textile Courses 

0) Cotton Manufacturing 

[) Rayon Weaving 

[! Textile Designing 
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make flying safer. Its advocates claim it 
will bring airliners in safely through the 
thickest weather. 

Every trouble, physical or financial, of 
one airline is reflected in the patronage of 
all of them. Latest in a series of crashes 
that have cut down air travel recently oc- 
curred Jan. 12, when an Eastern Air Lines 
plane, Miami-bound from Detroit, hit a 
mountain road near Galax, Va., killing 
eighteen persons. 

Significance ---+ 

All the airlines’ top management will 
watch closely the outcome of the TWA 
financial compromise. Despite the appear- 
ance of inner harmony, Hughes probably 
will dominate all phases of TWA business 
policy during the next year or so at least, 
through an enlarged board of directors, 
Whether the airline comes through safe- 
ly, or cracks up, the responsibility will 
belong to him. 

If Hughes should convert his loan into 
stock at last week’s market price of $18, 











Acme 
Frye keeps what he has... 


his percentage of ownership in TWA 
then would be about one-third instead of 
the 46 per cent he held before making the 
loan. The market price would have to fall 
to $5 a share before his $10,000,000 loan 
would cover the entire new issue. In that 
case, he would own about three-fourths 
of the outstanding stock. 

TWA is now assured adequate work- 
ing capital for this vear, and the $40,000,- 
(00 it expects to get from the RFC should 
go a long way toward exploiting the in- 
ternational routes it has under certificate. 
Thus it may be that Jack Frve’s concen- 
tration on expanding route-miles was ful- 
ly justified during aviation’s years of 
growth. Now, as airline expansion seems 
to be leveling out, the time has probably 
come to put aside overambitious develop- 
ment, and to concentrate on dividends. 

For TWA’s 19,000. stockholders, the 
most important consideration is what may 
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happen to their equity. When proposed 
financing is completed, common stock will 
be subordinated to a total debt of at least 
$90,000,000. Management divided against 
itself, or inefficient, could hardly carry 
such a burden and have any dividend- 
earning power to spare. 


= 
Associated Press 
. « » Hughes gets more 


LABOR: Second Helpings 


In New England last week two new 
wage settlements were added to a grow- 
ing national pattern of peaceful settle- 
ment: 

@ A general wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour for 29,000 workers in woolen mills 
raised minimums from 75 cents to 90, and 
the average weekly wage to $46.40. 
American Woolen, Forstmann, and 
Botany Worsted all signed with the CIO 
Textile Workers Union, which expected 
140 other mills to accept the same terms. 
Prior to this latest increase, hourly wages 
of woolen-mill workers had risen 96 per 
cent above the 1939 level, compared with 
an average increase of 78 per cent for 
all workers. 

@ The ClO International Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union obtained a_ 16.3- 
“cents-an-hour increase tor 5,000 work- 
ers in renewing its contract with the 
Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers 
Association, 


Who’s Union 


The type was set by the New York 
Typographical Union No. 6. The pages 
were printed by the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 51 and the Printing Press 
Assistants Union No. 23. They were han- 
dled and straightened by the Paper Han- 
dlers and Straighteners Union No. 1. Phe 
book was bound by the Bookbinders arfé 
Machine Operators Local No. 25 and the 
Bindery Women’s Union Local No. 
4,366. It was shipped by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters Local 








No. 27 in buildings maintained by the 
Building Service Employes Local No. 
32B. The plates were engraved by Photo- 
Engravers Local No.1, and the binding 
dies by the International Metal Engrav- 
ers Union Local No. 8. 

The above credits are contained in a 
new reference work, “Who’s Who in La- 
bor,”* edited by Marion Dickerman and 
Ruth Taylor. It contains the self-written 
biographies of American labor leaders 
and a glossary of labor terms edited by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, labor adviser to Presi- 
dent Truman. Steelman explains, for the 
uninitiated, that backtracking, or bump- 
ing, is the displacement of junior em- 
ployes by senior workers; dead heading 
is the movement of train crewmen as 
passengers; a kickback is a bribe paid 
by an employe for a job; a stool pigeon 
is a person who joins the union to learn 
ot its plans; a yellow-dog contract is the 
forced signing of a pledge not to join a 
union. A conspicuous omission: Dr. 
Steelman does not list the word “fink” 
(strike breaker). 

The labor leader who wrote the long- 
est biography of himself is Ted F. Silvey 
(71 lines), chairman of the CIO Re- 
conversion Committee. Relatively unim- 
portant, in space, are John L. Lewis (7 
lines) and Joseph Curran (9 lines), but 
a man named Herbert Cleveland Car- 
rasco takes up 57 lines and a woman 
named Elisabeth Christman uses 65. The 
editor’s questionnaires provided space 
for the listing of political affiliations, but 
Harry Bridges left his out. Mike Quill, 
president of the CIO Transport Workers 
Union, listed himself as a member of the 
American Labor Party. The only leader 
to list himself as a Communist was Ben 
Gold, presid-nt of the furriers’ union. 


~~ 


UTILITIES: Wrong Righted 


The Union Electric Co. of Missouri, a 
North American Co. subsidiary, an- 
nounced last week it had settled for an 
unannounced sum the $2,200,000 dam- 
age suits which had been brought against 
it by Oscar F. Funk, the utility’s former 
vice president and comptroller. 

Funk was fired by President Louis H. 
Egan in 1938 after he refused to ap- 
prove vague expenditures by the utility's 
lobbyist, Albert C. Laun. When the SEC 
began investigating the Union Electric 
Co., Egan said Funk had been asked to 
resign for “grave misconduct.” Funk's 
suits charged the company prevented 
him from getting employment elsewhere. 


Funk’s disclosure to The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and the consequent SEC 
inquiry, resulted in the sentencing of the 
utility’s president, executive vice presi- 
dent, and the lobbyist Laun, for the ex- 
penditure of some $600,000 to “buy” the 
legislatures of Missouri and Illinois, and 
county and city officials in the two 





*“Who’s Who in Labor.” Edited by Marion Dick- 
og and Ruth Taylor. 480 pages. Dryden Press. 
12. 











One of a series describing Cuyanamid’s many activities, 


THIS OWES OW US / 


Most OF ts take good drinking water for 
granted. Yet in many sections right here in 
the U.S.A. the only available water supply 
isso brackish ... so full of mineral salts .. . 
that it cannot be used for drinking. Drink- 
ing water is supplied to some of these dis- 
tricts by tank-truck; others distill their 
Water—an expensive process. Both meth- 
ods are unsatisfactory since trucked water 
easily can become contaminated, and dis- 
tilled water is flat and tasteless. In such 
places, a drink of clear, sparkling H.O is a 
highly valued commodity, and every gal- 
lon must be used sparingly. 

But now a new method has been devel- 
oped by which brackish water can be 
transformed into fresh, potable water 

easily and inexpensively. This 


MOLDING 


method, utilizing chemicals called Ion Ex- 

change Resins in FILT-R-sTIL* Demin- 

eralizing units developed by American 

Cyanamid Company, demineralizes any 

quantity of water desired up to 1,000,000 

gallons a day—from almost any in- 

land source. One isolated commu- 

nity using this FILT-R-sTIL proe- 

ess now obtains a steady supply 

of clearer, softer, more palatable 

water with greater dependability 

and at one fourth its former cost. 
Besides delivering potable water, 

FILT-R-STIL units also are used 

industrially wherever mineral-free 

water of unvarying quality is a 

necessity — in the production of 

chemicals, dyestuffs, pharmaceu- 

THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


ticals, textiles, synthetic rubber and many 
other products. Here again, Cyanamid 
chemical research is contributing to both 
human and industrial progress. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED STOVE has warmed many a gen 
eration through the years. But today families are kept 
healthfully warm by far more effective means. 

There are electric heaters and electric blankets with 
their efficient alloy heating elements. Individual gas 
fuel installations. Improved heating systems for our 
homes, ranging from oil burners with fuel nozzles of 
long-lasting synthetic sapphire to the new panel heat- 
ing with its welded piping. Also giving you finer service 
are better insulated electrical wiring, vast central heat- 
ing systems, and city and cross-country gas lines. 

Far-reaching are the improvements in heating and 
power enjoyed by families today ... And most of these 
improvements are possible because of better materials. 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE ° 
ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ 


"Our knowledge is the amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds’ 


Why some things get better all the time 


Products of Divisions and Units include ae 
PYROFAX GAS ° 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ¢ 
LLECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ 


—RA RSON 





Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. Working with extremes of heat and cold—fre- 
quently as high as 6000° or as low as 300° below zero, 
Fahrenheit—and with vacuums and great pressures. 
Units of UCC now separate or combine nearly one- 
half of the many elements of the earth. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC NEW YORK 17, N. .. 





BAKELITE, KRENE, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
NATIONAL CARBONS 
HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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states. Funk, who worked for the Ameri- 
can Legation in Berne, Switzerland, dur- 
ing the war, has recently been running a 
St. Louis gift shop with his wife. 


oo 


TVA: Red Ink Valley? 


The Edison Electric Institute last week 
tossed some unpleasant statistics at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, its favorite 
target. The TVA, said the institute, had 
lost nearly $100,000,000 since its incep- 
tion in 1934. The TVA countered: The 
institute—the voice of privately owned 
power companies—had used an account- 
ing trick to turn black ink into red. 








MOTORS: Peek at Tomorrow 


Before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit last week, Maj. Gen. L. C. 
Craigie, chief of the Air Material Com- 
mand engineering division, asked himself 
a question: “Just where do we stand with 
respect to aerodynamics, power plants, 
and other types of aeronautical equip- 
ment?” 

His answer: “About where the Wright 
brothers stood when they were contem- 
plating their first flights . . . The future 
of military aviation depends upon the 
solution of many aerodynamic, mechan- 
ical, and physical problems as unrelated 
to our past experience 
as those which con- 
fronted the Wrights.” 

Starting the war with 


one type of power plant, 
the reciprocating engine, 


aviation engineers now 
are developing five addi- 
tional ones: turbojet, 
propeller-driven gas ture 
bines, intermittent jet 
like the V-1, pure ram 
jet, and rocket. “You can 
add to that,” said Craigie, 


“a more than academic 
interest in the possibili- 











The TVA: Its “profit” system is under attack 


These two heaves renewed a long- 
standing quarrel over utility accounting 
practices. The TVA, in its report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, un- 
audited except by its own staff, claimed 
a net profit of $4,838,833 after allowing 
for the cost of activities other than power 
production. Edison’s accountants fixed 
the net loss for the year at $8,041,000 
after allowing for all costs “acknowl- 
edged and concealed.” 

The chief argument was interest on 
capital appropriated by Congress. To 
June 30, 1946, the net appropriation, less 
payments into the United States Treas- 
ury, was $665,019,526. The TVA made 
no charge for interest on this sum, but 
Edison contends that the government 
had to borrow money to cover the ap- 
propriations and that the TVA should be 
charged the average rate of the cost of 
long-term bonds (1.936 per cent in 
1946). That meant an additional operat- 
ing charge, in 1946, of approximately 
$12,880,000. 

E. A. Sunstrom, TVA comptroller, said 
any publicly owned utility could be 
thrown into the red “by means of the 
trick employed.” 


ties of utilizing nuclear 
energy for propulsion 
purposes.” 

“Some of our aircraft 
are already nosing into 
eer {the trans-sonic speed 
oo range . . . It is in this 
upper realm of flight that 
our problems become 
most complex... [when] 
air no longer acts as air 
but takes on the char- 
acteristics of, first, a 
semi-fluid, and then, a fluid . . .” 


The SAE also heard: 


@ George T. Christopher, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Co., a former 
shop worker, urge the new Congress not 
to be “rushed . . . into enacting laws that 
are anti-labor.” He asked: “Eliminate 
only those laws, or sections of laws, 
which have prevented labor and manage- 
ment from pulling together.” 


@ John E. Lindberg Jr., staff engineer of 
Pan American World Airways, tell of 
developing a cathode ray-operated “en- 
gine analyzer” with which a flight crew 
chief can measure the performance of 
ignition, timing, synchronization, and 
vibration of each individual cylinder, or 
of all cylinders, while a plane is in flight. 





Black Star 


Flivver Again 


Every year the biggest automobile race 
is between Chevrolet and Ford—to see 
who can make and sell the most cars. 
Chevrolet passed Ford in 1931 and held 
the lead up to the war, with the exception 
of 1935, when Ford won. Last year, 
Chevrolet won again, with 391,655 pas- 
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With Executone ...the modern 
electronic inter-com... there are no 
hand-sets to fumble with. no dials to 


twirl. no batteries to go dead! 


Executone automatically gives you 
control of your entire organization 
through instant voice-to-voice contact. 
You just press a button — and talk! 


Instructions may be given, ques- 
tions asked and answered, without 
anyone leaving his work. Executone 
minimizes inter-office traffic, relieves 
switchboard congestion, speeds up 
production all along the line. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 


¢ Executone Inter-Com 
Systems are engineered 


to your requirements 
and unconditionally guaranteed. Installed and 
serviced by factory-trained specialisis in principal 
cities. Over 100,000 installations prove Execu- 
tone’s dependability and leadership. 


Two stations cost as little as $61. 
Systems with up to 100 stations available, 


Lecos/one 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. A-11 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


I am interested in data on Exec 


(] Please send literature. 
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trucks to Ford’s 198,767. 

Henry Ford II’s prime desire is to put 
Ford back in the lead. It was a position 
Ford captured with the world’s first mass- 
produced cheap car. It was a position 
Ford lost when the car began getting 
fancy, shortly after the change-over from 
Model T to Model A. 

Last week, Ford was thinking in terms 
of flivvers again. Chevrolet’s—and Gen- 
eral Motors’—big boss, Charles E. Wilson, 
has said he doesn’t think he'll see a $600 
Chevrolet again in his lifetime. But Ford, 
wondering if autos aren't fast pricing 
themselves out of the mass market, an- 
nounced that sometime this year it will 
build a 1948 model cheaper, lighter, and 
completely new in design. GM also had 
planned to build a lighter, cheaper car 
but last year indefinitely postponed the 
building of the new plant in Cleveland. 


or 


TREASURY: Winning Wiggins 


In spite of the fact that he is a Tarheel, 
from over the line in North Carolina, 
Archibald Lee Manning Wiggins has done 
well in South Carolina. In Hartsville; pop- 
ulation 5,000, people who want a loan see 
President Wiggins at the bank. Publisher 
Wiggins of The Hartsville Messenger 
chronicles their daily doings. Publisher 
Wiggins’s biggest advertiser is Managing 
Director Wiggins, of J. L. Coker & Co., 
the local department store. Scholars talk 
to Treasurer Wiggins of Coker College. 

These manifold duties in his communi- 





ty have not prevented Lee Wiggins, as 


_ he prefers to be called, from making his 


weight felt nationally. The American 
Bankers Association long ago discovered 
that Wiggins’s knack for meeting people 
and making them like him was useful on 
Capitol Hill, where he headed its Con- 
gressional advisory committee. In 1943, 
the ABA made him president. He made 
the staff of the ABA work harder than 
anybody before or since. Some research 
projects he set them took as long as six 
months. 

Last week, Hartsville had the biggest 
news in a long time: Banker Wiggins was 
resigning. So was Publisher Wiggins. So 
was Merchant Wiggins. The reason: Pres- 
ident Truman had called him to Washing- 
ton, to succeed another Tarheel, O. Max 
Gardner, new ambassador to England, as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
thought Wiggins’s ability to make friends 
on Capitol Hill would be useful in dealing 
with a Republican Congress. He was not 
required to sever his business connec- 
tions, but felt it only proper to do so. 


, ana 


PHONES: Calling the World 


At 8:43 a.m., Jan. 7, 1927, Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., lifted a phone in 
New York and talked with Sir G. Evelyn 
Murray, secretary general of the British 
Post Office. It was the first New York- 
London telephone conversation. 

Last week, the A. T. & T. marked the 























N. Y. Daily News 
By Vertical Air Mail: A four-day test of feeder air-mail service using helicop- 
ters speeded up deliveries by 6 to 12 hours in New York last week. This one shuttled 
mail from La Guardia Field to the East River skyport at the foot of East 23rd Street. 


twentieth anniversary of the occasion by 
summoning reporters to the overseas 
room of its Long Lines Building at 32 
Avenue of the Americas and letting them 
place calls to London, Frankfurt, Buenos 
Aires, and Honolulu. “How’s the Friu- 
lein situation?” one asked a Stars and 
Stripes sergeant in Frankfurt. “They're 
friendlier than ever,” he said. 
Twenty-year contrasts: three operators 
then, 600 now; an average of seven over- 
seas calls a day then, a record number of 
3,100 on Christmas Day, 1946; a charge 
of $75 for three minutes to London 
then, $12 now (plus 20 per cent tax). 


Sal 


FARMING: Ever-Normal Deficit 


Crop insurance had been talked about 
since 1880, but it took former Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace to sell 
the idea to Congress, in 1938. Wallace 
explained a farmer ought to be able to 
deliver part of his crop to the government 
in good years and collect stored products 
in years of crop failure. Last week crop- 
insurance management looked so bad 
to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson that he urged the new Repub- 
lican Congress to give it a thorough over- 
hauling to put it on a self-sustained basis. 

The program was designed to balance 
premium payments against losses. Ac- 
tually losses have exceeded what the 
farmers paid in each year the Federal 
Crap Insurance Corp. has operated. 
From 1938 through the 1945 crop year, 
Anderson reported, FCIC collected $61,- 
200,000 and paid out $119,500,000. 

Wheat insurance was satisfactory last 
year: 8,700,000 bushels collected, and 
about 5,000,000 paid out. Trial insurance 
of tobacco also was profitable: $728,000 
collected and $230,000 paid out. Trial 
insurance of corn, on 9,000 farms, col- 
lected $340,000 and paid out $315,000. 
Flax farmers paid in 165,000 bushels and 
withdrew 132,000 bushels. 

The worst record last year was in cot- 
ton. The FCIC collected 44,000,000 
pounds of cotton and paid out 100,000,- 
000 pounds. , 


Po 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Plug-In Gas: A pipe and socket fixture 
designed to enable any housewife to con- 
nect and disconnect the gas refrigerator, 
range, or heater has been developed by 
the American Gas Association. 

Refrigerator: At the National Motor 
Boat Show in New York, the St. Louis 
Boat & Motor Co. displayed a battery- 
powered small-boat refrigerator. 

Boat: An inboard motor boat with 
laminated Fiberglas-plastic hull, weigh- 
ing about 600 pounds and using much 
less fuel than conventional models, will 
soon be manufactured by Gar Wood Jr., 
of the Wood Marine Engineering Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Trigger Guard: A metal, felt-lined trig- 
ger guard that can be locked in place on 
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CORAOPOLIS e PENNSYLVANIA 


QD sition /ncome 


by [973 7 


An economist of high standing has said, ‘““My studies show that 
by 1975 our national income should reach 270 billions of dollars 


if we behave ourselves economically speaking.” 


Our 140 million people want high, steady, national income— 
naturally, since it means high, steady, individual income. But to 
get it, we must learn how to “behave ourselves economically 
speaking.” Under the guidance of the men who have the “know 
how”—the wisest men of business and experienced economists— 
we must learn how to exchange, to everyone’s advantage, our 
goods, our labor, our services. 

Therefore, it is proposed: THAT men chosen by recognized national 
groups meet and draw up a Code for the guidance of consumers, 
employees, and employers. 

This would not mean a “planned economy.” It would be 
simply a blue-print for mutual understanding and co-operation 
which, if followed, would lead us to the behavior that assures 
full, steady, profitable employment. 


Team action is needed if a Code is to be developed and used. 
We grant the use of all or any part of this advertisement 
without permission or acknowledgment. 


First of a series — Watch for next Advertisement 
“Let's Stop Breaking Basic Economic Laws.” 


Homestead Valve Manutacturing C0. 


*‘Where the Customer Is the Boss’? 






PRODUCTS: 
Industrial and Agricultural Uses; Hypressure Jenny Compounds; 
Lever-Sealed and Cam-Sealed Quarter-Turn Plug Valves; Home- 
stead-Reiser Valves; and Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating Valves. 


Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaners for Automotive, 













































: on the job for me! 





Says LESTER W. JONES, Director of Purchases 
McCorRMICK & Co., INC. 
2 “World’s Largest Spice and Extract House” 








His office buys materials in markets all over the world 


By long distance phone and cable, quotations, reports, analy- 
ses pour in all day—and must be recorded on the spot 









Meantime, between trips in and out of the office, a flood of 
orders and correspondence must be dispatched 


No wonder he’s thankful for his Edison VOICEWRITER, 
always at his elbow, always ready to work, never “away from 
the desk” or “out to lunch?” 

* 





* * 


Your time is your own when you dictate to an Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER, so is your secretary’s. That is why 
you both can do so much more, with less effort. Thousands 
of busy executives have proved this—why not try it on your 
own work, Just phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, Dept. B-1, West Orange, N. J. (In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
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| VOICE WRITING is like 
| having a twin brother 





Electiionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 











Safety guard for rifle 


shotgun or rifle has been developed by 
the Nicholas Manufacturing Co., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

Washer: Also at Chicago, the General 
Electric Co, and its affiliate, Hotpoint, 
Inc., showed dial-controlled, All-Auto- 
matic washers. 

Trainer: To give children a general 
knowledge of flying, Link Aviation De- 
vices, Inc., of Binghamton, N. Y., is of- 
fering a new School Link Trainer. It has 
a stall device, rough-air simulator, and 
radio, 

Fortified Cleaning: A method of treat- 
ing wool fabrics with DDT has been 
developed by the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co. Its research laboratory 
reported that a piece of wool treated ex- 
perimentally two years ago and kept en- 
closed with carpet beetles ever since 
remains untouched. The process is to be 
marketed as an extra service by dry 
cleaners. 

Electric Defrosting: The 1947 electric 
ranges being displayed by the Noma Elec- 
tric Corp. have a high-speed defrosting 
compartment for frozen foods. 

Cleaner: A new bagless and compara- 
tively quiet vacuum cleaner was dem- 
onstrated at the Chicago Furniture Show 
last week. It has three filters inside a cani- 
ster dirt collector. The inner filter is a 
paper cone that requires emptying about 
once a month. The cleaner weighs 16 
pounds, Its container, about the size of an 


Multipurpose vacuum cleaner 
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ordinary wastebasket, also carries attach- 
ments for mothproofing and rug sham- 
pooing. The manufacturer is the Lewyt 
Corp. of Brooklyn. 

Orchard Aids: Endrop, a chemical 
spray that keeps apples on the tree for 
ten days to three weeks beyond the nor- 
mal dropping time, is being produced by 
the Shell Oil Co., Inc. It enables growers 
to spread picking over a longer period . . . 
For ait-express shipment of easily bruised 
fruits, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has developed a “hammock pack” that 
seals each one in a Pliofilm bubble cradled 
in cardboard. 

Insecticide: Roachex, a_ chlorinated- 
hydrocarbon insecticide containing no 
DDT, kills cockroaches, Painted on cup- 
board walls, garbage cans, pipes, and the 
like, it dries to a colorless coating that 
lasts about three months, according to 
the Gaston-Johnston Co. of New York. 











Harris & Ewing 
Echols, new head of air industries 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Industrial stocks declined 1.67 
points in the week ended Jan. 11, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones averages, 
to close at 175.25. 

Finance: Confirming a trend in life- 
insurance investments toward more real 
estate, the New York Life Insurance Co. 
agreed last week to put up $10,000,000 
for purchase of new factories, including 
one nearly completed at Sacramento, 
Calif., for the Continental Can Co. 

Railroads: Robert R. Young last week 
disclosed plans to combine ten railroads 
in a One-management coast-to-coast line 
trom New York and Washington to San 
Francisco. As a start, his Alleghany Corp. 
has purchased 162,500 shares, or 2% per 
cent, of outstanding stock in the New 
York Central Railroad. He hopes to end 

banker-government” domination of the 
rails, 

Personnel: Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, 
retired, has been elected president of the 
Aircraft Industries Association . . . John 
F. Gordon, Ollie V. Badgley, Edward R. 
Godfrey, and Frederick G. Hughes are 
new vice presidents of General Motors 
. + Robert W. Schiff is new president of 
the A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 








So you noticed there is such a difference in calculators. 


Yes, that’s exactly what I told the boss... order a Friden 
for me, with all its exclusive fully automatic features. 
The thing that really surprised me was how easy they are 
to operate... after less than 15 minutes instruction 
I was able to breeze thru my figure problems. If you-like 
my Friden, ask the boss to order one for you NOW. 
New cars are not immediately available... but Fridens are 
worth waiting for, too! Just have him telephone 
the local Friden Representative... today.” 

‘Friden Mechanical and Instructional 

Service is available in approximately 


250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada, 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





THAN KEEP 


DOES das More 


HAIR LOOKING 


HANDSOME 





Wild, ruffled hair full 


of dandruff flakes? a * 
You can’t beat Kreml to keep unruly 
hair neatly groomed. At same time it 


removes itchy loose dandruff and 
makes scalp feel so clean and alive. 


Kreml never gives hair 





Krem] grooms hair with a rich hand- 
some lustre yet never leaves it looking 
greasy or full of sticky goo. 





Kreml assures 

thatsprosperous, 

“man-of-the-world” 
appearance! 


Kreml is the hair tonic preferred by so 
many of America’s most prosperous 
and successful men. Kreml assures 


‘natural-looking’ hair grooming. Always 
so neat—always feeling and looking 
so clean. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner 
scalp—for better-groomed hair! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 
better-groomed without looking greasy 


that cheap greasy look 
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How to Reduce the Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


The most important thing about 
the budget for 1948 is its over-all 
dimensions. It calls for expenditures, 
in the second full year of peace, of 
$37,500,000,000. This is more than 
was spent in four whole years just 
before the war or in twelve whole 
years around the ’20s. It permits no 
reduction whatever in the 


that “we cannot imperil our national 
defense.” This sum for one peacetime 
year is more than we spent on defense 
in the whole fourteen years from 1926 
through 1939, in the latter half of 
which the Nazi and Japanese aggres- 
sions were yearly mounting. 

It may be replied that we were 
starving our armed forces 





present wartime level of tax 
rates. And it provides a bal- 
anced budget only on the 
most optimistic assumptions. 
A regular technique has 
now been established for 
disposing of those who 
express concern about a 
peacetime budget of these 
dimensions. It is to ask 
tauntingly: “Where would 
you cut?’—as if no answer 
could be given except something like 
“Td refuse to pay the interest on the 
national debt,” or “I'd cut out national 
defense.” Sensible budget economies, 
of course, can never be made by off- 
hand amateur efforts to throw out 
arbitrarily whole categories of expend- 
itures. But it is absurd to conclude 
that substantial budget economies 
therefore cannot be made at all. 





What is mainly wrong with the 
rhetorical “Where would you cut?” 
is its implicit assumption that the bur- 
den of proof is on those who wish to 
economize. The burden of proof, on 
the contrary, must be on those who 
wish to make the expenditures. Any 
dollar of expenditure that they cannot 
affirmatively justify ought not to be 
made. It is the duty of Congress, 
acting on behalf of the American 
people who are asked to pay the bill, 
to scrutinize every dollar of these pro- 
posed expenditures with the utmost 
care, 

The duty of scrutinizing requests 
for funds falls upon the Congressional 
appropriations committees. They need 
to do a far less perfunctory and a far 
more thorough job than they have 
done in the last sixteen years. They 
need expert investigators. They need 
examiners who know what questions 
to ask and what evidence to require. 
Such a procedure would squeeze down 
present estimates, with few excep- 
tions, all along the line. 

The biggest items, of course, would 
profitably repay the closest scrutiny. 
Perhaps we do need to spend more 
than $11,000,000,000 for national de- 
fense in 1948. But the question is not 
closed by mere rhetorical insistence 





at that time. Yet it is still 
appropriate for Congress 
to ask first, whether we 
now need to spend more 
than $11,000,000,000 a year 
on defense, and _ second 
whether, if so, the armed 
forces are proposing to 
spend all the money in so 
effective a way that we shall 
actually be getting $11,000- 
000,000 worth of defense. 

The same type of scrutiny might 
be made regarding expenditures for 
veterans benefits. For 1948 these are 
set down at $7,343,000,000. This is 
actually $3,000,000,000 greater than 
the estimate of the President a year 
ago for veterans’ benefits even in the 
current fiscal year. It exceeds our 
entire Federal expenditures for all pur- 
poses whatsoever in the fiscal year 
1938. It will bear examination. If 
the President’s estimates for national 
defense and veterans’ benefits, as well 
as other major items in our national 
expenditure, are to be considered 
sacred and untouchable, we shall 
never get economy. 


A final fact must be borne in 
mind when the budget is discussed. 
There are few Federal expenditures 
for which some plausible defense 
cannot be found. People tell us that 
we “must” keep this or that item in 
the budget because it does this or that 
good. What is forgotten is that every 
dollar of budget expenditure means 
the removal of a dollar from some- 
where else by taxes. It is money that 
the taxpayers could and would other- 
wise use to buy things that they need 
themselves. Where the taxpayers are 
corporations, it is money that would 
probably be used for expanding plant, 
increasing production, providing em- 
ployment and higher wages out of 
increased productivity. 

The unparalleled burden of taxa- 
tion on this country today discourages 
and retards increased production and 
industry growth at a thousand points. 
It is hurting our strength- for either 
war or peace. This above all is what 
should be constantly kept in mind. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman 


LOUIS S. CATES 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, The Clark Thread Co, 


JARVIS CROMWELL 
President 
William Iselin & Company, Inc. 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
Chairman of the Board 
Continental Insurance Company 


JOHNSTON DE FOREST 
Attorney 


THOMAS DICKSON 
President 
Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 
Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM A. ELDRIDGE 
Vice President 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co, 


ROBERT L. GERRY 
President, The Gerry Estates, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
President 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co, 


K. T. KELLER 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
Chairman of the Board 
Corn Products Refining Co, 


JOHN K. OLYPHANT, JR. 
Vice President 


BENJAMIN O’SHEA 
Chairman Executive Committee 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . . . .. 


Loans and Bills Purchased. . 


« « « $ 376,100,382.50 


ee 8 7995449540575 
iat * 27,769,037.41 
ae 9,962,41 3.62 
© ee «  400,985,707.19 





Real Estate Mortgages. . . 2. © « 6 355555720.84 
eee ee ee eee 12,900,009.00 
Iatereet Acmeed . 6k ttc te ee 2,649,167.75 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 6,393,479-92 
Total $1,639,765,323.98 

LIABILITIES 


Capital © ee © © «© «@ 


a ae 


Undivided Profits. . . .. 
Reserves: 

Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 
Dividend: 

Payable January 2, 1947 


Acceptances . . 1. 6 « 


Deposits . eee @ @ 


. $21,000,000.00 


80,000,000.00 





23,104,402.19 $ 124,104,402.19 
ee ee e's 75785 482.77 
6 ee @ @ 1,0§0,000.00 
oe oe a ae 6,641,557.53 


oe « 1,§00,183,881.49 





Total $1,639,765,323.98 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to quality for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities 


2 + + $60,537,354.69 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off” DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than i¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
yo BRUSHING 


—¥ 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 
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USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
_ BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE! 
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Methodists on Horseback 


Sat June 20. Rose a little past 4.—at 7 set 
out for My q M [Quarterly Meeting] .. . 
drove on till within 2 Mile of the Meeting, 
when attempting to cross a small creek, now 
much swolen by the late rain, & the bridge 
aflote & broken up My waggon came un- 
coupled in the streem among the bridge logs 
The prospect now looked rather frightful but 
as My horse however unpleasently situated 
acted gentle & was bidable—so I succeeded 
in giting my things out of the waggon... 
Just as I got under way there came on a 
smart hail shower nearly couvering the 
conta Reached My Appointment near an 


hour after the time... 1 preached with good 


ity eg, 


James Ciluth was hucky, By 1835, 


when this account was written, he had a 


wagon to cover his circuit riding, whereas 
his predecessors had had only their 
horses. But with bad weather, sickness, 
accidents, drenched clothes, ailing horses, 
and a far-flung pastorate, this Ohio 
Methodist preacher had easily as much 
trouble as his brethren of 50 years before. 

Through this sort of frontier work, the 
Methodist Church grew from America’s 
smallest religious group (14,988 mem- 
bers) at the close of the Revolution to its 
largest Protestant body (1,068,525) by 
1844. (It is still largest today, with 
8,000,000 members.) The story of this 
growth as it was told in contemporary 
records and journals has now been com- 
piled by William Warren Sweet in a mas- 
sive book, “Religion on the American 
Frontier 1783-1840. The Methodists.”* 
This is the fourth volume in a series 
which has previously told of the early 
days of the Baptists (1931), the Pres- 
byterians (1936), and the 
Congregationalists (1939). 

The God Lovers: Dr. 
Sweet, one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on the 
history of all churches, calls 
his current work “A Collec- 
tion of Source Materials.” Ac- 
tually, “The Methodists” is 
far more than that. Its 70- 
_page introduction is a fasci- 
nating and concise account of 
the period when Methodist 
preachers under Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury and other leaders 
followed the pioneers across 
the Alleghenies. The letters 
and journals themselves, writ- 
ten by such early ministers 
as Bishop Richard What- 
coat and Orceneth Fisher of 
Texas and the Northwest, are 
so carefully annotated that 
there emerges a complete pic- 
ture of the God-loving men 
and God-fearing times. 





* RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN 
Frontier 1783-1840. Vou. IV. THE 
Mertuoopists, William Warren Sweet. 
800 pages. University of Chicago 
Press. $10. 


Dr. Sweet did research in 25 states for 
“The Methodists,” his 21st book. Profes- 
sor of church history at the University of 
Chicago since 1927, the 65-year-old Kan- 
sas Methodist minister will retire in Feb- 
ruary and work on his three-volume his- 
tory of religion in America. In all of 
his writing, “Dr. Sweet has two goals: 
to remind secular historians of the re- 
ligious forces that have helped shape 
America, and to remind denominational 
and other religious historians of the 
significance of outside religious and sec- 
ular forces in shaping their particular 
sect. In “The Methodists,” he has 


achieved his goal aay 


“ 


urcles Like Churches 


Protestant churches are planning new 
buildings costing $650,000,000 as soon 


as materials are available. At a meeting 
of the North American Conference on 
Church Architecture in New York Jan. 
4, 150 architects and churchmen dis- 
cussed new trends in Protestant church 
building and what was good or bad 
about them. 

The most specific trend is toward a 
“sanctuary” with altar and chancel (choir 
divided in facing sections) rather than an 
auditorium-type room with the choir fac- 
ing the congregation. Church plans call 
for recreational halls, bowling alleys, 
kitchens, and parlors with cheerful fire- 
places. Of 100 plans for new churches 
displayed, less than six were of modern- 
istic design. Clergymen want _ their 
churches to look like churches, and joined 
architects in decrying styles which they 
termed “Cherokee Gothic” and “Classical 
Portland Cement.” 








Culver 
A pre-Civil War circuit rider making his rounds 
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Ambassador of Good Will 


.. this country’s most effectual ambassa- 


dors of good will are the telephone, wire, 
cable and radio services supplied abroad by 
IT&T—America’s largest overseas communica- 
tions enterprise. All over the world, these ser- 
vices along with their associated manufacturing 
plants and laboratories have gained prestige and 


friendship for the country as weil as the company 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street. New York 4. N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 


of which they are a part. Providing impetus to 
commerce and facilitating exchange of informa- 
tion and understanding, IT&T has made a direct 
contribution to better living everywhere. By pool- 
ing its world-wide technical developments at 
American Research Headquarters, IT&T speeds 
improvement of communications methods and 


equipment everywhere. 
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INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc. has declared a dividend of twelve 
cents per share payable on January 21, 
1947, to shareholders on record as of 
December 31, 1946. 


E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter ond 
Investment Manager 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Tt takes a lot of doing to make 
4 a sports writer feel guilty. Speaking 
for myself, I possess a strong congen- 

ital resistance to remorse which has 
} survived, successively, my first ciga- 
rette, my first cup of grog, et cetera, 


et cetera, up to and including the first 
time I laid just but violent hands on 
one of my descendants. A 


sports writer in an aha 


\ 
, Year w\ oukwreadle bis con- 


val! a tev 
we bc Scere Te 





4 Miieee Ye. bbe 
> tec rr ote 
, close 

That is a lucky thing, 
right now, for there has 
, been a sort of conspiracy 
since the turn of the year 
to saddle our lovable frater- 


nity with a guilt complex. 
Touts, is what they call us. 
2 If we did not pander to the basest 
instincts in human nature, everything 
would be eggs in the coffee, and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
4 tion, to mention one great spiritual 
body, would not have had to spend 
the best part of last week scrubbing 
itself behind the ears with a new and 
purer code of procedure. 


At least twice at the NCAA 
) meeting, gentlemen got to their feet 

or thereabouts to state that the sports 
pages are an evil influence because 
{ they print betting odds and stress the 
gambling element in modern athletics. 
The speakers were Dr. J. L. Morrill, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Mr. Earl Yeomans, athletic 
director at Temple University. They 
were not the first, however, to whistle 
this patter. A couple of weeks ago Mr. 

Nedso Irish, the boy millionaire who 
promotes big-time basketball at Madi- 
son Square Garden, said wistfully that 
he cannot love the life he leads, sur- 
rounded by 18,000 gamblers three 
nights a week in the season. Instead 
of resigning from that life, which he 
could easily do by ceasing to promote 
big-time basketball, Mr. Irish asked the 
press to desist from mentioning odds 
and gambling. 

“It is all your fault,” said Mr. Irish, 
in effect. 

It would be just as simple to desist 
from mentioning Mr. Irish’s games at 
all, and I, for one, am willing to make 
a clean sweep. When basketball was 
played in gyms, the betting traffic was 
light indeed. But when basketball was 
played in gyms, Nedso was not a boy 
millionaire. There, of course, is the 
answer to the problem of all the 








Dornicks at Ten Paces 
by JOHN LARDNER 


promoters of “amateur” sports, includ- 
ing the members of the NCAA. Keep 
the games in school and they will be 
wholesome to the point of saintliness. 
They will also be wholesome to the 
point of poverty, which is why no one 
wants to look this answer in the face. 


The NCAA prefers to stay in the pro- 
motion business and codify 
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Irish, the news that the fair 
mame of sport has been 
dirtied by sports writers. 
Mr. Yeomans of Temple 
had a litthe committee the 


other day which found that 
the press and radio was 
“hypocritical” because they reported 
odds and made predictions. Then he 
had a proposal for a “Clean Sports 
Foundation” which would give sport 
to the Boy Scouts, the Indians, and 
a dozen big-time promoting leagues 
for safekeeping. It would do every- 
thing, in fact, but lock up the stadiums 
and give it back to the schools. 

Dr. Morrill of Minnesota is a man 
of eloquence. His speech, in the copy 
I have, ran to sixteen pages, very high- 
minded and a little rococo. 

“Some sports reporter,” he said in 
part, “could be prevailed upon to pick 
up something on the side as a tipster 
with inside information to be supplied 

. . not to a known syndicate but to 
some more respectable alleged expert, 


> 99 


found finally to be a ‘fence’. 


If this is a recipe, I do not follow 
it. If it is history, I do not recognize 
it. “The possibility of a devastating 
betting scandal hovers like a_ black 
Harpy over the big-time intercollegi- 
ate athletic scene,” said Dr. Morrill. 
“College basketball has been brushed 
by its dirty black wing; professional 
football has smelled its foul breath.” 
That is powerful stuff. The doctor, it 
is plain to see, is alarmed by the 
situation. 

But nowhere in his sixteen pages 
do I find a recommendation that col- 
lege sport be extricated from the 
sphere of public entertainment and 
high profit. Quite the contrary. The 
doctor suggests that that would be 
going a bit too far. It’s hard to say 
just how far the doctor and the NCAA 
do want to go, but I have a hunch 
that it will not be far enough to hurt 
their feet. 
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SPORTS 
SKIING: Aspen Holiday 


What happens when a Western ghost 
town shakes off its 50-year-old cobwebs 
and comes back to life as a gay winter- 
sports Mecca? NEwswEEx’s sports editor, 
lack O’Brien, flew to Aspen, Colo., last 
week for the opening of a new winter 
resort on the Continental Divide to get 
the answer. This is his report: 











The town of Aspen, hunched down on 
the western slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, was rubbing its hands expectantly 
in its abundant store of skiers’ good hard- 


based powder snow—which can be found 


WA CAR CC UC 
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Tusgreet = arvrt her bee er The 


unt come ewan ae Cateruade chaste. fie lwelver 
vears, from 1880 to 1892, Aspen mined 
$44,000,000 worth of silver and lead, 
mushrooming from a hole in the ground 
to a town with a population of more than 
20,000, the state’s second largest. It 
built a three-story opera house and a mile 


of saloons and sporting houses with Eu- 
ropean-made furnishings. 

After the silver rush Aspen dwindled 
to about 700 people who saw nobody 
from the outside except a few fishermen, 
hunters, and skiers. The last appeared in 
the 1930’s and were mostly connoisseurs 


of skiing conditions. One of them, a - 


Swiss expert named André Roch, de- 
veloped Roch Run, a 2.8 mile test that 
other experts came to regard as one of the 
toughest in America. 

In 1941 the national ski championships 
were held there. During the war, Friedl 
Pfeifer, the Sun Valley, Idaho, ski master, 
and some of his Tenth Mountain Division 
buddies came over from Camp Hale for 
week-end skiing. There was talk of the 
potentialities of Aspen’s sheltered and 
scenic slopes as a winter resort. 

Hands Across the Divide: Walter 
Paepcke, chairman of the board of the 
Container Corp. of America, had a ranch 
on the eastern side of the Continental 
Divide and heard some of the talk. He’d 
never been on a pair of skis; but he 
learned that Aspen property was being 
bought up by some fellows who could 
earn a living on them. The fellows were 
Pfeifer and a couple of his Tenth Moun- 
tain buddies. Paepcke suggested that 
they get together. They and such as- 
sociates as Godfrey S. and Sterling Rocke- 
feller made $1,000,000 worth of commit- 
ments and got the work started last 
March, 

Last week end, Jan. 10-12, they 
formally displayed the first results. The 
old jackass trails that led up to the historic 
$44,000,000 diggings had been replaced 
in Aspen’s attention by 22 miles of ski 
courses for all classes. The Old Millie 
Gibson, one of the world’s richest mines 
in her time, had given way to one of the 
world’s longest chair lifts—a $250,000 
job that is 14,000 feet long and climbs 
3,200 feet above the town’s 7,853-foot 
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level. A ski jump and a skating rink had 

been developed. In the town itself, old 

buildings were being torn down or re. 

modeled. So far 379 hotel, cottage, and 

dormitory beds were available, and skiers 

could pay anywhere from $2 to $30 a 

ee day to sample weather which may drop 

. . to 35 below zero but makes a man strip 
hirst / VI . to his shirtsleeves in the sun. 

For Paepcke, all this was only a starter, 

. ¥ His plan: “I want to make Aspen the 

split-second ; complete community, a place where a 

~ ; man and his family can get anything from 

sports to culture and a complete rest or 

whatever. Any functional improvements 

we make will not disturb the appearance 

and atmosphere of the town as I found 

it—and I found it pretty much as the 

silver-rush boys left it.” 

For that reason, Paepcke isn’t worrying 
about the fact that Aspen, at present, can 
be reached by only one indifferent train 
from Denver, 180.miles away, and buses 
from Grand Junction and Glenwood 
Springs. The “complete community,” he 


feels, shouldn’t have too many people 
coming in, 
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Elmore Harris: Olympic title his goal 
TRACK: The Veterans Return 


It is going to be a busy and crowded 

season on the indoor track boards. The 

Grade A meets have piled up to the point 
where three events had to be scheduled . 

. QC over one week end, Jan. 24-25—in Phila- 

<I US SRSA delphia, West Point, and Boston. 

\ SSA \ SS Ordinarily, this packed program* 
SSS - would spread the tracksters thin. But 
this year each top-flight contestant has 
hopes of qualifying for the Olympic 

team which will compete in London in 

1948 after a lapse of a dozen years. With 

this in view, retired old-timers as well as 

service athletes have returned to swell the 


~~ «< <oe > 


*Nine meets will be held in New York and Brook- 

lyn, o in Boston, one each in Philadelphia, West 

oint, Chicago, Newark and Cleveland, and numet- 
ous collegiate ones throughout the country. 
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ranks in every event from shotputting to 
distance running. 

Two members of the 1936 Olympic 
team have come back this season. Don 
Lash, distance runner, and John Wood- 
rufl, who was called the world’s fastest 
half-miler, will make an attempt to 
span those twelve years by pitting savvy 
against youth, 

Gil Dodds, who retired in 1945 to de- 

vote all his time to the pulpit, is a threat 
once again in either the one- or two-mile 
events. Frank Dixon, national indoor mile 
champion in 1948, returned from a three- 
year Army stretch to win the two-mile 
handicap from scratch in 9:37.5 at the 
Grover Cleveland Games in Brooklyn on 
Jan. 4. 
' Leslie MacMitchell, whose winning 
times last year (his sub-par best for the 
mile was 4:12.3) were too slow to stand 
up against the class of this year’s field, 
will be kept busy defending his titles 
against such stars as Earl Mitchell, Bill 
Hulse, Ed Walsh, and Jim Rafferty. 
All have bettered MacMitchell’s 1946 
mark, as has MacMitchell himself in past 
years. 

Foreign Flashes: As a foretaste of 
what Olympic competition will be like, 
Haakon Lidman, European hurdle cham- 
pion, and Rune Gustafsson, who was 
voted the outstanding athlete in Sweden 
for 1946 on the basis of his records in the 
mile and half-mile, arrived from Sweden 
last week. Lidman will face such high- 
hurdle experts as Harrison Dillard, War- 
ren Haliburton, and John Nelson. The 
two Swedish runners will compete in all 
major Eastern meets through February 
and March. 

Last Saturday, Gustafsson watched his 
first indoor track meet—the Columbus 
Council, Knights of Columbus, games in 
Brooklyn. Along with 5,000 other spec- 
tators, and what seemed a like number of 
contestants, he saw Ed Walsh defeat Joe 
Nowicki, MacMitchell, and Hulse in the 
Grand Knight 880, with OP John Wood- 
ruff running a sad sixth. In the two-mile 
run Jim Rafferty and Frank Dixon placed 
one-two. 

The most consistent performer of the 
still very young season is a barrel-chested 
tailor from the Bronx, Elmore Harris. 
With his remarkable combination of 
speed and power, Harris stands out of 
the field as the logical middle-distance 
challenger of Herb McKenley, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois star. As McKenley is 
a British subject, he will probably com- 
pete in the London Olympics under 
the Union Jack. 

Harris was last year’s national indoor 
600-yard champion and national outdoor 
400-meter champion, the latter by virtue 
of his dazzling defeat of McKenley at 
San Antonio last summer. In his first 
two major starts this year, Harris has 
won the Hillman 600 at the Grover 
Cleveland games and the Columbus 500 
on Saturday. He is now concentrating 
on the flat races with the 400-meter 
Olympic title as his goal. 
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Fred Fehl 


Reverse magic: Ella Logan bewitches a leprechaun (David Wayne) 


A Little Irish Magic 


Sure, and it took a long time, but with 
“Finian’s Rainbow” Broadway gets its 
first smash musical comedy since last 
spring and “Annie Get Your Gun.” 
There’s no need for the escapist song- 
and-dance fan to be wary because “Fin- 
ian” compounds political satire and a 
dollop of fantasy with a broadside of 
social significance. Inspired in every 
branch of its production, “Finian” is one 
of the delights of the 1946-47 season. 

Just to give you the general idea, 
E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy have 
dreamed up an affable rogue, Finian 
McLonergan (Albert Sharpe), who bor- 
rows a pot of gold from some neighbor- 
ing leprechauns and transports it to 
America along with his daughter Sharon 
(Ella Logan). Finian settles in the state 
of Missitucky on the theory that if he 
plants his pot in the vicinity of Fort 
Knox, his gold might grow likewise. 

At hand in Rainbow Valley—besides 
the likeliest bunch of Negro and white 
sharecroppers who ever sang and danced 
—are one Og (David Wayne), a lepre- 
chaun who followed Finian and the gold 
from Ireland, and the villain of the piece, 
Sen. Billboard Rawkins (Robert Pitkin). 
While there is no program note to protest 
that any resemblance between senators 
fictional or alive is strictly coincidental, 
a little Irish magic transforms the South- 
ern senator into a man of good will. Og, 
regarding first Ella Logan, and then 
Anita Alvarez, as a mute girl who dances 
her dialogue, discovers that being mortal 
has its compensations. And Sharon, nat- 
urally, marries the likeliest young man 
in the neighborhood (Donald Richards). 

Missitucky Miracle: Under less 
shrewd auspices, “Finian” might have 
been a touch too whimsical or a trifle too 


socially self-conscious for popular enter- 
tainment. As it stands, the problem is 
finding space to divide the credits fairly 
among the players, the score, the danc- 
ing, the sets, and Bretaigne Windust’s 
knowing direction. Choosing the score, 
because scores have been uninspired this 
season, Harburg’s lyrics and Burton 
Lane’s music turn out any number of 
candidates for the Hit Parade—“How Are 
Things in Glocca Morra?” and “Old Devil 
Moon” are tops. Half a dozen others are 
either comic or satiric—and the best of 
their kind. 

If this were a show that could be 
stolen by any one performer, Miss 
Logan—both as actress and vocalist— 
would be first choice. But Sharpe, an 
Irish stage, screen, and music-hall come- 
diary, isn’t far behind her as the redoubt- 
able Finian. And Wayne (except for 
one or two unfortunate gags that would 
excommunicate him from the Order of 
Elves and Leprechauns) makes Og a 
welcome addition to Broadway and 
Missitucky—even without a passport. 
(Frytan’s Rarwnsow. Lee Sabinson and 
William R. Katzell, producers. Bretaigne 
Windust, director. Choreography, Mi- 
chael Kidd. Jo Mielziner, sets and light- 
ing. Eleanor Goldsmith, costumes.) 


Street Opera 


Any discussion of “Street Scene” as a 
“dramatic musical,” as it is called by the 
producers, must first face the fact that 
it is actually an opera. Unqualified enjoy- 
ment of it will therefore be limited to 
those who like their dramatic dialogue 
sung to them. Nevertheless, the music and 
the singing are so good, and the produc- 
tion has been staged so well, that the 
original wallop of Elmer Rice’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play is undiminished. 








The story of love and death in the tene- 
ments has been left pretty much intact, 
although Rice has adapted it to make 
room for the musical numbers. But in the 
second act the music and the action merge 
and build up to an emotional climax the 
like of which has not been seen on the 
stage in a long time. In addition, there are 
some highly original incidental numbers, 
the three outstanding ones being “Catch 
Me if You. Can,” a choral interpretation 
of street urchins at play; “Moon-Faced, 
Starry-Eyed,” a wild, jive-adagio number 
danced with incredible abandon by Sheila 
Bond and Danny Daniels, and “Lulla- 
by,” a delightful picture of two nurse- 
maids lulling their charges to sleep with 
tabloid headlines. 

The players are pretty nearly perfect. 
Norman Cordon as the jealous Maurrant, 
Polyna Stosko as his pathetic, unfaithful 
wife whom he kills, and Anne Jeffreys as 
their daughter Rose are all operatic sing- 
ers who are blessed with the added ability 
to act, and they do a magnificent job. 
Brian Sullivan, late of “Show Boat,” is 
good as Sam Kaplan, Rose’s suitor, and 
Hope Emerson, playing a garrulous neigh- 
bor, contributes some nice comedy. It 
took considerable courage to set a play 
like “Street Scene” to music, but it was a 
gamble that appears to have paid off. 
(STREET SCENE. By Elmer Rice. Dwight 
Deere Wiman and the Playwrights 
Company, producers. Charles Friedman, 
director. Music by Kurt Weill. Lyrics 
by Langston Hughes.) 
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Love in One World 


It is easy to see why “The Big Two” 
attracted Elliott Nugent and _ Robert 
Montgomery in script, and now that they 
have brought it to Broadway, it is just 
as easy to see why this new comedy by 
L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay is 
unable to measure up to its notably good 
intentions, 

This is the story of an American news- 
paperwoman who wangles her way into 
Austria’s Russian zone on the trail of an 
American who broadcast Nazi propa- 
ganda during the war. At the same Baden 
hotel and on the same mission, is a dash- 
ing, slightly stiff-necked Russian officer. 
The couple argue violently about their re- 
spective politics, but it’s love that makes 
One World go round, and the United 
States and Russia are making strictly non- 
political passes at each other long be- 
fore the traitor they are seeking has been 
brought to heel. 

Unfortunately, this miracle is accom- 
plished without nearly enough melo- 
drama, humor, or persuasion. Under 
Montgomery’s deft direction the actors, 
howevef, prove superior to the familiar 
and predictable pattern. Although Claire 
Trevor is not ideally cast as the gitl 
reporter, Philip Dorn is fine as her Rus- 
sian admirer. (Tue Bic Two. Elliott Nu- 
gent and Robert Montgomery, pro | 
ducers. Robert Montgomery, director. Jo 
Mielziner, sets and lighting.) 
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US HOTELS 


nih Al, nile mG Hilton headership 


107 77 
177 


PALACIO. HILTO 
Chihvohvo, Mex 


THE STEVENS 
Chicago 


In these distinguished Hilton Hotels from coast to coast, individuality 
does not bow to standardization. Although each hotel still possesses 
the same rare charm upon which its reputation was built, the stand- 


ards of quality have been eminently perfected by group operation. 


Cas 


C. N. HILTON, eresioenr 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS HOTEL e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Viva, Tagliavini! 


in one way or another, the word had 
gone around. By 8 o'clock on the evening 
of Jan. 10, a line had formed outside the 
Metropolitan Opera which almost. cir- 
cled, three to five people deep, the en- 
tire block. They were not waiting to buy 
seats, for the night’s performance had 
been sold out days before. All they 
wanted was a chance to pay $2 for stand- 
ing room to hear Ferruccio Tagliavini, an 
Italian tenor, make his debut as Rodolfo 
in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 

Only 300 got in, for nowadays the fire 
laws are very strictly enforced. The rest of 
the crowd pressed their noses to the glass 


know why the Jan. 10 “Bohéme” would 
be different from any other. The Met had 
issued no publicity other than the usual 
routine announcement of a debut. No 
press agent had high- or low-pressured 
anything. And, although it looked and 
sounded as if Tagliavini had gone to 
some expense to see to it that many tick- 
et holders and standees were professional 
claquers, he needn't have bothered. It 
was a real Mediterranean clambake, and 
it took five extra cops to keep it in order 
before the asbestos curtain rose. 
Fortissimo, Pianissimo: With or 
without the shouting and innumerable 
ovations, however, it was a debut which 
the younger generation of opera goers 








Tagliavini: A glittering new star in the Met’s heaven 


of the locked front doors or clustered 
around the executive entrance, trying to 
hear a few strains from the house loud- 
speaker, One of them, who claimed to be 
Tagliavini’s barber, expressed the feelings 


will long remember. Tagliavini is a tenor 
who can reach for a high note and find it 
without any trouble at all. He sings loud, 
medium, and soft with the greatest of 
ease. A trifle short and a little plump, he 


of all when he told a cop that it was just’ looks youthful (he is 33) and acts con- 


like his wedding night—only this time he 
couldn’t get near the bride. 

Molto Allegro: Inside the Met, Latin 
fever ran just as high. This “La Bohéme” 
0 \ Y \ /' q " 
was special nonsubseription perfor 
ance, Which meant that, for a change 

q 

about 3,400 seats had gone on general 
sale, And the Italian-Americans had got 
there first. They knew that Tagliavini was 
something special from letters and com- 
ments from GI’s who had heard him in 
Italy. They had even heard and seen him 
in Italian movies which have been play- 
ing in New York. And, at $3.25 a disk, 
they had bought up all his Cetra records 
which could be imported from Italy. 

Outside of these factors, there had 
been no way for the general public to 


vincingly. With a largely Italian cast and 
production behind him, including Licia 
Albanese as his Mimi and Cesare Sodero 


as the conductor, Tagliavini and the audi- 
ance carted “Boheme” along for every 
tender heartthrob in the score. 


Strangely enough, Tagliavini had never 
even seen a Met performance before his 
debut. Outside of backstage rehearsals, he 
has spent most of his time in New York 
going to the movies to see Ingrid Berg- 
man, his idol, and studying English from 
a book called “English in Three Months” 
—which his wife, Pia Tassinari, an Italian 
opera soprano, says should be called 
“English in Three Years.” Although he 
admitted he was all “emotion and nerv- 
ousness” over his debut because he feels 


that the Met represents the high point of 
his career, he had few doubts before or 
after the performance about his compe- 
tence—an occupational disease peculiar 
to Italian tenors. 

Tagliavini made his Italian opera debut 
only eight years ago—in “La Bohéme” at 
the Florence Teatro Communale. Born in 
Northern Italy at Reggio Emilia, he had 
wanted to be an engineer, but his father 
talked him into singing as a career. Out- 
side of appearances in South America and 
Mexico last summer, he had never been 
out of Italy until he arrived in this coun- 
try to sing with the Chicago Opera Co. 
last fall. 


Now that Tagliavini has joined the 
Swedish heldentenor Set Svanholm 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25, 1946) as a glitter- 
ing new star in the Met’s heaven, it looks 
as if the ladies who have dominated the 
stage for so long will have to watch the 
box office. For to an opera “bawby soxer” 
—as Tagliavini calls his frenzied feminine 
admirers—a tenor is worth ten Frank Si- 
natras. 


Samson in America 


The most important fact about the 
world premiére of “The Warrior” last 
week was that Jan. 11, 1947, was the 
date on which the nineteenth American 
opera* had been presented in 62 seasons 
of Metropolitan Opera history. As an 
effort toward the encouragement of na- 
tive composers, it was therefore not to 
be dismissed lightly. As a candidate for 
the American Opera Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed, however, it was a disappointment. 

Written by the modernist composer 
Bernard Rogers to a radio libretto by 


Norman Corwin, “The Warrior” has no 
set arias but follows the dramatic recis 


tative pattern. Considering the fact 
that the Debussy-Maeterlinck “Pelléas 
and Mélisande”—written in much _ the 
same form—is still caviar to the general 
public, it is not hard to see how slight 
an appeal there is in a score with no 
recognizable melody. Even setting that 
aside, neither Rogers nor Corwin does 
justice to their subject: the biblical leg- 
end of Samson and Delilah. The cast, 
headed by the Texas baritone Mack 
Harrell as Samson and the New York 
soprano Regina Resnik as Delilah, did 
their best, and the single setting of 
Samuel Leve coupled with the staging of 
Herbert Graf was most effective, 


But it i highly probable that “Th 
Warrior,” winner last year of the Alice 
M, Ditson award for an American opera 


taking not longer than 75 minutes to per- 


form, will be buried alongside American 
Met efforts Nos. 1 through 18. As far as 
American opera at the Metropolitan is 
concerned, the years have shown it to 
be a case of damned when it does, and 
damned again when it doesn't. 





*The Met’s official figure, which includes works by 
naturalized Americans like Victor Herbert and Rich- 
ard Hageman, and two operas by Gian Carlo-Menot- 
ti, the young Italian who received most of his musical 
training in this country. 
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Lite-Lines" in Surgery 





] IN WORLD WAR Il, an amateur surgeon operated with 

* a pocket knife to save the life of a fellow soldier whose 
throat injury prevented breathing. He made an incision below 
the wound and inserted the tubular barrel from his fountain 
pen, allowing life-giving air to reach his buddy’s lungs. 








-INYOUR HOME REFRIGERATOR, as well as in com: 


mercial cooling devices used in trucks, trains and ware: 


ho 8, Bundyweld fills a vital need in condensers and cooling 
cols. Bundyweld also carries oil, fuel, vacuums and hydraulic 
flu!s in motor vehicles and gas in modern ranges. 


5, WHEREVER OUTSTANDING mechanical properties 

ire required, product designers and engineers are 
call on Bundyweld. Bundy Research and Engincer- 
Ig epartments are at your service to demonstrate 
the <-lvantages of this unique, superior tubing as a 


Tif 'ne” for your product. Available in steel, Monel 


and » ickel. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 





SIMILAR TECHNIQUES have long been known in operat- 

* ing rooms, where doctors employ man-made tubing as a 
life-line to bring air, food or water to victims of injury or 
illness. In a manner less dramatic, but scarcely less important to 
modern industry, Bundyweld Tubing also serves as a life-line. 


SOU 
DOUBLE WALL ] 





4 BUNDYWELD is diferent from other tubing. A single stip 


of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 
continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metallur- 


gically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to form 
a solid, double-walled tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING 
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Philadelphia 


BLENDED WHISKY 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“ } 7 ] 
con the persons who cast our bell... made the mould 


; ] “4 
im aA master/y manner and run the metal well. Kite 


..» FROM LETTER BY ISAAC NORRIS, APRIL 14, 1753 
Among the proud traditions estab- Heritage Whisky. Here is whisky 
lished by Colonial Philadelphia is — you might justly reserve for partic- 
the heritage of hospitaltty. Its ular friends, for special occasions. 
agreeable counterpart is found Yet vou can afford to enjoy 
today in Philadelphia Blend, The — Philadelphia regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “ Philadelphia’? — The Hentage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 


86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, 
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EDUCATION 





——— 


Vocations for Veterans 


If the war heaped financial woes on 


hundreds of private trade and vocational 


and self-improvement schools by slashing 
enrollment, peace and the GI Bill of 


Rights have brought showers of govern- 


ment gold. Last week, at the peak of their 
biggest boom in history, approximately 


5,100 of these schools, with twids from 


Veterans Administration, were serving up 
to hundreds of thousands of ex-service- 


men a choice of study subjects ranging 


trom after-dinner speaking and ballet 
dancing in New York to chicken sexing 
in the Middle West and deep-sea diving 
in California. 

Looking over the dizzy variety of 
courses, VA officials noted with some 


astonishment that embalming was a 





heavy favorite. Veterans were learning 
the mortician’s mysteries at 24 qualified 
schools; one in San Francisco and another 
in Chicago had 500 of them on its rolls. 


Generally, the ex-servicemen’s prefer- 
ences followed certain regiona) patterns. 


In the Middle West the most popular 


schools were those offering courses in- 


business, auctioneering, beauty treat- 
ments, and barbering, Of the nation’s 


562 approved beauty schools and 90 
barber colleges, those with the biggest 
veteran attendance were in the Midwest. 


In the South, Negro veterans showed 


a preference for barbering; Southern 
whites found law courses more appealing. 


In New York, center of the garment 


industry, seventeen schools offered train- 
ing in dress-pattern designing. Music, 
voice, and dancing were also tops in New 


York, although Washington, D. C., with 
a smaller population, had more veterans 
enrolled in music classes. New York had 


six of the nation’s 29 qualified dance 
schools, including ballet and acrobatic, 


and thirteen dramatic schools as well. 
Los Angeles, perhaps because of the 
Hollywood influence, had veterans en- 
rolled in 29 dramatic schools. San Fran- 
cisco lagged with an even dozen. 
Cooks, Magic Makers: For some 
obscure reason, veteran preferences in 
Chicago ran heavily in the direction of 
bar tending, cooking and fancy cake 
baking, and floral designing. California 
Veterans, on the other hand, were shying 
away from these domestic trades for 
such pursuits as gunsmithing and magic 
‘the Chavez Studio of Magic in Los 
Angeles). They also were flocking to 
missionary schools (181 of the 800 stu- 
dents at the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles were ex-servicemen) and to 
radio studio schools to learn announcing, 


Five schools in Los Angeles had more 
than 400 veterans in the student body. 
he government-paid tuition, which 
Tanges up to $500 for a 30-week course, 
ass also proving to be a bonanza to the 
ale Camegie Institute of Effective 
Peaking and Personality Development. 
In New York, 445 veterans were talking 


















































themselves into better speakers; else- 
where in the nation another 5,880 were 
plugging away at the sixteen-week course 
at nearly 50 Dale Camegie branches. The 


cost: $96 in New York, varying amounts’ 


in other cities. 
POD 


Underwater Alma Mater 


One by one the nine husky veterans 


got into their rubberized canvas deep- 


sea diving suits, Their lead shoes weighed 
5 pounds, \ead belts another 90, the 


helmets 35. With slow, comical solemn- 
ity the men moved to the tankside, and 
one by one sank from sight into the 


classroom of Sparling’s School of Diving 


and Underwater Welding, Berth 179, 
Wilmington, Calif. 


Last week as the nine tyros wielded 
hack saws and pneumatic tools in the 


murky waters, the school’s founder, fo- 


seph y. Sparling, chuckled happily over 
past doubts. A full year had passed since 
the school, forced to close by the exi- 


gencies of war, had reopened on Jan. 7, 
1946, to take in veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Currently 46 students were 


enrolled in the diving classes, entrants still 
averaged ten a month, and 75 men were 


_ studying for such surface jobs as tenders 


and riggers. 


Sparling, a good-looking engineer in 
his middle 40s standing 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighing about 200 pounds, spent 
years in construction work and originally 


set up the school to train men in under- 


water welding. When the war cut at- 
tendance to zero he took charge of train- 


ing welders in a shipyard. No diver him- 
self, he was persuaded that the country 
needed men for various submarine jobs. 

He engaged four ex-servicemen as in- 
structors and hired E. R, Cross, a 33- 
year-old Navy \ieutenant and expert ship 
salvager as his manager. Between them 
they set up a curriculum which included 
not only simple diving but salvage, un- 
derwater construction and demolition, 
and underwater photography. Classes 


average twenty. weeks, five hours a day, 


five days a week—a total of 500 hours, 
of which 100 are spent at lectures and 


demonstrations, 


Into the Depths: The deepest dive 
given the students is 110 feet, although 


Cross says Navy divers drop 800 feet 


on normal air and 320 feet on a combina- 
tion of helium and air, and have even 


gone to 600 feet. Not all of the school’s 


graduates go in for salvage or construc- 
tion. Between 20 and 30, Cross believes, 
have jobs diving for abalone or harvest- 


ing agar at the ocean bottom. 


Cross points out that divers recovered 
the bodies of more than 200 fliers in the 


bay at San Diego, Other diving jobs: the - 
recovery of lost articles such as ships 
papers and valuable documents, and im- 
portant underwater repairs which are 


greatly more expensive if done in dry- 


dock. 
The students at Sparling’s average 20 
years in age. The school itself, Cross be- 


lieves, is the only one of its kind in the 
world. Equipment includes floats, barges, 
machinery, diving tank, a launch, and 


decompression tank. Sparling, noting 


there are only about 1,000 qualified 
divers in the United States, believes the 
expenditure worthwhile. 














Felix Barlow 
Students of the Sparling school prepare to descend to their classroom 














No matter how much an adver- 
tiser may appreciate the editorial 
&xcellence of any medium, no 

matter how much he may admire its writers’ work, 
he must put it to another acid test. Does it attract the 
people he wants to sell? 

That’s why, all things considered, it’s the readers 
that make a magazine great. 

Newsweek’s editorial policy of news interpretation 
automatically selects “the top 700,000” key families. 

As a result, Newsweek delivers a,greater concentra- 
tion of leaders in:-business, industry, and. government 
for every advertising dollar invested—than any other 
magazine. 








So, if it’s these thportant Americans you waht to’ 


reach, conceinteaee§ Your advertising in Newsweek and 
sell ‘‘the naa 700, eee first. 
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Cordials of Quality 
since 1859 
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Cloak-and-Gun: Cagney and Annabella 


Thousands of Spies 


So far, those people who catch up on 
their history by seeing movies might well 
suspect that the second world war was 
fought and won almost exclusively by 
undercover agents, espionage teams, and 
the underground. The infantry, once pop- 
ularly supposed to be the main factor in 
winning wars, was shown in limited oper- 
ation in “A Walk in the Sun” and “Story 
of G. I. Joe.” The exploits of the sleuth- 
ing outfits have been extolled in “O.S.S.,” 
“Cloak and Dagger,” the French film 
“Jericho,” and now “13 Rue Madeleine.” 
It hardly seems fair; there couldn’t have 
been that many Allied spies. 

Nevertheless, “13 Rue Madeleine” is 
the best American-made picture on the 
subject to date, and combines a good 
dramatic story with an almost newsreel- 
like sense of authenticity. The story is fun- 
damentally the same as that ot “O.S.S.” 
It shows the training of a crew of 
agents in this country, tne'r parachuting 
into occupied territory, and their strug- 
gles to outwit the apparently omniscient 
Germans. There is the usual secret land. 
ing field scene, where a plane comes in 
to pick up passengers whi.e the Germans 
close in through the underbrush, and a 
finale like that in “Jericho,” where Allied 
planes bomb a target designated by the 
agents. In spite of these similarities, “13 
Rue Madeleine” has enough new twists 
to make it better than the rest, and its 
dramatic action is handled with finesse. 

James Cagney is a great help as the 
head of the espionage unit. The part— 
that of a tough, uncompromising leader 
who gives his life to pay for someone 
else’s mistake—\w2s made to order for 
him, and he bounds around and strangles 
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Springtime comes early in the 
Sunshine City . . . and most 
residents consider it the finest 
season of the year. 

Warm, sunny, zestful days; 
fishing, boating, swimming, 


‘| golf and. other sports at their best; mock- 


ing birds. singing, flowers in gorgeous 
bloom; always something to see and enjoy! 
It’s a grand time for a vacation 

and accommodations are usually 
plentiful. Plan now to come and 

meet Spring at St. Petersburg! 

For free illustrated booklets write 

G. M. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce— A 
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A WORLD BIBLE 
FOR THE AGE OF PEACE 


THE soURCE of 
spiritual exist- 
ence in every 
age has been 
the Holy Book. 

In the mes: 
sages of the 
prophets men 
have realized the purpose of their cre- 
ation, discovered the basis of true fel- 
lowship and accepted the disciplines 
that evoke the human soul’s latent 
powers of knowledge, virtue and love. 


The teachings of the Baha’i World 
Faith inspire reverence for all the 
prophets, revealing the oneness of the 
mission they have successively ful- 
filled. These teachings disclose one 
divine plan carried forward through 
| ever-enlarging measures of truth. 

Today the measure of truth is peace; 
and peace is the divine law uniting the 
religions as well as the nations, races 
and classes of mankind. 

Those who seek a new and universal 
spirit of faith for our times will be 
interested in a summary of Baha’i 
teachings, “World Order Through 
World Faith.” A complimentary copy 
will be sent free on request. 


BAHA’! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road * Wilmette, Illinois 























>- fl The Sky is The Limit When Stacking With 


Anew kind of hydraulic electric truck that tiers 11 to 22 inches 


higher than any other hydraulic fork truck with 83 inches col- 
lapsed height . . . 130 inches of actual lift from floor to forks! 
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The result of extensive research and 
study of the fork truck requirements 
of industry ... Automatic’s new SKY- 
LIFT incorporates nearly a dozen im- 
portant engineering advancements 
never before combined in a fork truck. 

Its lift of 130 inches gives you 11 
to 22 inches higher storage than any 
other hydraulic truck. Yet SK YLIFT, 
when collapsed to 83 inches, will pass 
through a regular 7 foot high door. 

Forks and telescopic uprights 
move independently to give you full 
67 inch single lift before increasing 


STACK EVEN IN NARROW AISLES 


Because Skylift turns within a short radius and is 
easily maneuverable, you can see it is no problem 
to tierin narrow aisles. Note how high Skylift is tier- 
ing without being extended to its maximum height 


DRIVES (ND OPERATES LIKE A CAR 


Skylift brake pedal and foot accelerator both are 
dentical to those of a car. One lever controls tilt 
and lift the other forward and reverse The latter 
Ore within fingers’ reach, below the steering wheel 
making Skylift the easiest operating hydraulic fork 
"tuck on the market You sit down and drive i! 


a 
Qn auto 


Overall upright height beyond 83 
inches. 

Thus, for the first time, with a hy- 
draulic truck, you now can move, lift 
and tier materials higher in boxcars 
and low-clearance buildings. 

It drives and operates like a car. 
Light in weight, compact and with 
full ‘dead man” control, SKYLIFT is 
available in 3 models of 2000, 3000, 
and 4000 pound capacities. Let an 
ATCO Specialist show you how much 
it will cut your handling costs. Mail 
the coupon. 








WORKS WONDERS INSIDE BOX CARS 


Skylift forks and uprights move independently 
Forks raise to top of uprights before latter begins to 
extend So youtierto top of car without pushing up 
tights toceiling before !oad itselfreaches that height 


secant 
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HIGHEST HYDRAULIC 
FORK TRUCK 

The above picture shows Sky 
lift extended to its maximum 
height, tiering heavy meta! 
Uprights are even with 
load, so girders or low clea 

folalet Mold JalMaleMmoloLielal:) 


DIV. “OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. 


( ) Have an ATCO Specialist survey 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


63 West 87 Street, Dept. A, Chicago 20, Illigipis 


Mail me without obligation, facts abou “Automatic SKYLIFT. 
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A HOTEL organization that has successfully devoted 
57 years exclusively and continuously to a single 
endeavor must measure high in public esteem. 


Since 1890 many more than 100,000,000 people have 
found KNOTT a good name to know—and 
Knott HoTeLs—good places in which to stay. 


It has not been easy during these 57 years— 

through wars—depressions—peace and boom periods 
—to always keep abreast of the times and to show a 
continual growth in size, stability, experience, 

and above all, guest recognition. 


But we have done all this with the same satisfaction 
you, yourself, find in offering a guest the comfort and 
hospitality of your own home. Today we operate 


31 hotels embracing the sizable total of 10,357 rooms. 
While our walls have bulged in recent years, most people 
who've come, we've somehow accommodated—includ- 


‘jg many, many thousands of armed force personnel, 


7 To all, we like to say—"Come again!” Won't you— soon? 
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Germans with a wild abandon. Anna- 
bella is both attractive and believable 
as the female member of the team, 
and Richard Conte is acceptable as an 
espionage agent planted by the Germans. 
(18 RuE MADELEINE. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Louis de Rochemont, producer, 
Henry Hathaway, director.) 


Por 


Romantic ‘Meller, With Songs 


Aside from being a calculated and cer- 
tified box-office attraction, “The Man I 
Love” has moments when it threatens to 
be a very good movie in the bargain. Un- 
fortunately, though the flesh was willing, 
the spirit proved a little weak. This is the 
type of screen entertainment that the 
trade papers classify as a “romantic mel- 
ler, with songs.” On the whole the mel- 
odrama is satisfactory. The half-dozen 
songs (including the Gershwins’ title 
song) offer a shrewd and tasteful com- 
bination of nostalgia and torch appeal, 
and Ida Lupino, with an unbilled singer 
dubbed in to take the words and the mu- 
sic right out of her mouth, dramatizes 
them to perfection. 

The plot is a cluttered affair, a little 
franker than you’d expect, even surpris- 
ingly realistic on occasion, but in general 
a hand-me-down of box-office abracadab- 
ra. Principally involved in a turgid tr- 
angle—based on Catherine Turney’s ad- 
aptation of Maritta Wolff's novel, “Night 
Shift”—are Miss Lupino as a disillusioned 
night-club singer on the loose, Robert 
Alda as a night-club owner, and. a new- 
comer, Bruce Bennett, as a sullen, com- 
plicated jazz pianist who has taken to the J 
sea to forget a lost love. Bennett will at- 
tract the housewives in droves as a brood- 
ing combination of Hoagy Carmichael 
and Gary Cooper. But this is Ida Lupi- 
no’s film. When Miss Lupino fails to do 
better than she is done by, that will be 
news. (THE MAN I Love. Warner Broth- 
ers. Arnold Albert, producer. Raoul 
Walsh, director.) 





Two sides of a triangle: Alda and Ida 












































Do you remember how exhilarated 
you've felt, up high some place, with 
the air cool and clean and invigorating? 

That’s the kind of air we’re promising you, where- 
ever you go, inside stores, restaurants, offices, fac- 
tories. No more muggy air that you could pick up in 
fistfuls ...no more dust hanging in thick, gray 
clouds . . . no more ‘‘old-fashioned”’ air condition- 
ing that gave you the chills. 

Modern air conditioning — Worthington air con- 
ditioning — makes indoors like outdoors at its best. 
If you’re the proprietor of any place where greater 


comfort for your visitors, customers or workers will 
help business, see a Worthington Air Conditioning 
distributor. 

Making more of the vital *‘innards’’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 


for more than $0 years. A6-2 
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Here’ help for the enon BOOKS 


i Adams by His Own Hand | 


aching pain Ever since Henry Adams’s death in 


1918 students have been trying to find 
just what it was that made him tick. No 
one—including Henry Adams, who per- 
haps tried the hardest—has quite suc- 
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ceeded. After all these years he remains Py 
an enigma, a shy, strange, impetuous, start 
and snobbish figure on the American stud) 
scene. fascil 

Adams left behind the working ma- who 
terial for a biography that is yet to be the 
written. Someday some scholar will make — 


a synthesis from his great history of the 
United States during the administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison, his famous 
essays on history, his widely read and 
more widely quoted “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” his esoteric escape into 
the twelfth century which he called 
“Mont-Saint-Michel and -Chartres,” and 
the hundreds of letters which he wrote 
to his many friends. 

It is probably from the letters that the 
best part of the biography will come. 
Being an Adams of Boston and Quincy, 
a great-grandson and grandson of the 
second and sixth Presidents, and son of 
the minister to the Court of St. James’s, 
Adams had a sense of history and it 
is obvious that he wrote for posterity. 
Since Worthington Chauncey Ford in 
1930 and 1938 published his two fat 
volumes of “Letters of Henry Adams” 
posterity has enjoyed his wit. 

Trunk of Treasure: This week a 























young historian, Harold Dean Cater, pre- Hi 
sents 650 further letters of Henry Adams 
in what is one of the best books by and Sumr 
about Henry Adams and his friends yet healt 
to appear. Most of these letters have him, 
never been published; some have been lectu 
used in part in other books. They are | Profits of tomorrow will be hard won with Sumr 
preceded by a remarkable biographical | stubborn adherence to old viewpoints. an 
Help increase the flow of | introduction that tells more about Adams | Receptive attitudes are required to see — 
nature’s own lubricating fluids | “> @ personality than can be found | the values of new, better, faster tech- a 
anywhere else. niques which will drastically reduce time Smit 
F cold weather makes your joints feel Cater spent over six years prowling | cost for doing a job, and at the same ently 
sore and stiff —if every move youmake | around in damp basements and dusty | time improve quality of product. histor 


hurts—remember this: Cold weather ac- | attics unearthing his treasure. An in- 7 : : page It 
tually constricts tiny blood vessels, cuts | efatigable literary detective, he put into Microhoning—with Automatic Size Con- : 








































down the supply of nature’s own lubri- | his search every minute he could spare trol—short cuts time—improves quality— _ 
cating fluids to your joints—that’s why | while working for his doctorate in history generates high precision accuraty—auto- ies 
they creak, and feel stiff. But rub those | @t Columbia University. Whenever he matically inspects every piece—automat- peu 
aching joints with Absorbine Jr. and your | 8° wind of a new Adams letter he would ically holds correct size. It is a practical, ound 
local circulation speeds up. That wonder- track it down. He met and made friends easily applied answer to cost and quality Brook 
ful “warmth” helps those with every surviving friend and relative problems. poate 
tiny blood vessels feed of Adams. Few refused to help him. 2507 or 
sae dainia hewn Me Some would not let their letters go be- Tg Britis 
iiciati Mithila uahilicdaies cause they felt them too personal. But if é ik 
feel lik 6 eetiiieaih y { there is an Adams letter extant that Cater will | 
Ah wwe ‘. sep ead has not located it is well hidden or long of th 
a 7 = : ie forgotten by its possessor. he | 
abakae dae , A soft-spoken, gray-haired, and black- een 
’ y 6 ‘ browed young man, Cater is well fitted Russi 
W. F. Young, Inc. for his self-chosen task. At Syracuse Uni- traliz 
Springfield, Mass. versity he majored in English and gradu- and » 
ated in 1933. He quickly turned to his- twee; 
° tory, pursuing his studies at Columbia, dan 
sorbine Jr where he also taught. His dual interest Th 

e | led him naturally to Henry Adams. One 
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day his researches took him to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in Boston, 
where in the dark basement he found an 
ancient trunk crammed with the forgot- 
ten papers of John Gorham Palfrey, aboli- 
tionist minister and historian. The letters 
Adams wrote from London in his early 
90’s to this ancient family friend form 
the nucleus of Cater’s 797-page book. 
Prodder and Prophet: These letters 
start in 1858, when young Adams was 
studying in Berlin. The first one is a 
fascinating document in which Adams, 
who was then just 20 years old, urges 
the great anti-slavery senator, Charles 














Historian Cater: Literary detective 


Sumner, to retire from politics for his 
health’s sake and‘ offers to accompany 
him, as a sort of male nurse and intel- 
lectual companion, on a tour of Siberia. 
Sumner didn’t go. 

The letters continue through Adams’s 


s early years. Many of them, to Palfrey, 


are about an abortive effort on Adams's 
part to debunk the myth of Capt. John 
Smith and Pocahontas. This was appar- 
ently Adams’s first serious venture into 
historical research. 

._ It is difficult to say which of the many 
letters in this volume is the most inter- 
esting. In 1898, while the United States 
was at war with Spain and the first 
rumblings of the Boer War had been 
heard, Adams wrote his brilliant brother, 
Brooks Adams, a prophecy of what might 


happen 50 years from that date: 


“The Indian Ocean will become a 
British sea. Russia will take the North 
of Asia; England the South; and Africa 
will necessarily be the central bearings 
of the British Empire. France must fol- 
low Spain to the seclusion of local in- 
terests; and Germany must merge in 
Russia. So we can foresee a new cen- 
tralization, of which Russia is one pole, 
and we the other, with England in be- 
tween. The Anglo-American alliance is 
almost inevitable.” 


This was Adams at his best, “bril- 
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Two Centuries ago... 


La Ina, the “cocktail Sherry of connois- 
seurs”, owes its superb quality to a proud 
tradition, carried on for two centuries by 
seven generations of the noble house of 
Pedro Domecg of Jerez, Spain. 
Pale, dry Sherry measures the 









vintner’s skill—for its delicacy 
reveals the slightest flaw. You 
will find La Ina flawless. 


dro Domecq 
== Sherries = 














Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Grycer ALE, Incorroratep, New York, N.Y. 
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Missouri welcomes in- 
dustry; offers outstanding 
advantages for the estab- 
lishment of parent plants 
and branches. 
* Low taxes. 
% Abundant water and power. 
* Skilled labor. 
* Unexcelled transportation. 
* Rich markets. 
* Awealth of raw materials. 
* Friendly folks and fine living 
conditions. 
Specialized, confidential service to In- 
dustrialists. Write: Missouri State Division 


of Resources. and Development, Dept 
R-90, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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HOW bce) TAKE 
yee picTURES 3 S Soon. 
DI or BABY gress you how 
to take pictures 
of baby as he really 
is—pictures that are 
natural, unposed— 
pictures to treasure 
forever. Shows you 
how one Father and 
Mother pictured 
every step of their 
baby's development 
\ from 14 minutes after 
birth to her first birth- 
day. 
Packed with ideas to help you photograph 
your baby easily —without complicated equip- 
ment. Get your free copy right away. 


JUST MA!L_ COUPON TODAY! 


KALART, Dept. Z-| Stamford, Conn. 


| 
Without obligation on my part, please S 
send free booklet, ‘How to Ike Speed 
8 

3 











Flash Pictures of Baby”. es 


My Camera Store $i. ..sseceeeetees 
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AIR POWER 
EC SCREW DRIVERS 


wv 
As the complete answer tc the driving 
problem of small screws, Keller offers 
Driver 12 A-1, which combines speed with 
sensitivity for the very smallest sizes; 
Driver 12 A-1C, with greater power and 
speed for larger screws. 





gineers dis- 
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Write for Illustrated Folder 


An attractive folder tells the complete story 
of these newly engineered power drivers at 
work in assembling alarm clocks, precision 
instruments, motors, small cameras, etc. Get 
your copy today. 


9 KELLER 


Screw Orivers 


=p Air Meters & 
Special Teels 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 


4701 Jack Street Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Henry Adams and friends ... 


liantly generalizing,” says Cater, “sweep- 
ing aside the shyness and caution that 
usually constricted him and revealing for 
one brief moment that thing which to 
him was as food and drink, the ability 
to blend together all the diverse forces 
at work in the world and point out their 
simple and inevitable aftermath.” 

Adams, as these letters show, devoted 
“a lifetime to study and thought, and 
everywhere sought synthesis and order.” 
He has written on this search in the 
“Education;” he writes about it in letter 
after letter to his friends. Adams was a 
great historian and always a student, but 
he loved life and laughter even when his 
own life was shattered by his wife's 
suicide. Childless, he adored children 
and dogs. Shy, he yet liked to travel in 
strange lands and in the capitals of 
Europe. Distant, he yet had hosts of 
friends—they ranged from politicians like 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and John Hay through most 
of the noted historians and scholars of 
his day both here and abroad, to the 
Queen of Tahiti and the gregarious Clar- 
ence King, whose marriage to a Negress 
was a shock to Adams but did not end 
their close friendship. 

Mystical Era: Cater paints a brilliant 
picture of Adams. He reveals him as a 
full-blooded, mischievous lad at Harvard; 
as an opinionated, ambitious, and rather 
stuffy young man of the world in Lon- 
don; as a hard-working, inspiring teacher 
under Charles W. Eliot at Harvard; and 
as a tireless researcher during the years 
he worked on his history of Jefferson and 
Madison. He could afford to indulge his 
whims and eccentricities, being an Adams 
as well as a possessor of an income of 
$25,000 a year. He need not have worked 
or studied; but his Puritan conscience 
was strong and his standards were high. 

After the death of his wife—in her mem- 


rc 


From the book 
‘‘Henry Adams and His Friends’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


... Henry Cabot Lodge... 


ory he commissioned Saint-Gaudens to 
carve his famous figure in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington—Adams _ aban- 
doned American history, turned to the 
past, and ceased to care whether anything 
he wrote was published. It was during 
this period that he wrote “Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres,” his mystical prayer 
to the Virgin, and his wonderfully cranky 
“Education.” 

Washington was his home. There, in 
his famous house opposite the White 
House, he entertained and worked. His 
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Part of a letter from Adams to his wife 
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wife 


January 20, 1947 
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... and John Hay 


home was filled with water colors and 
trophies from the Far East, where he 


had traveled. He loved color as well as 
he loved solid facts. 


To this house came his friends—Lodge, 
Roosevelt, Cecil Spring-Rice, the histo- 
tian George Bancroft, and many, many 
others, including the half-dozen charm- 
ing and cultured intellectual women he 
adored. His friends worshipped him; 
those who did not know him thought 
him queer. He prodded and quizzed and 
scoffed at those who sought him out. 
But he had the stern Adams character, 
as this story told for the first time by 
Cater shows: 

“One evening, just after the United 
States entered the war, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, his life-long friend, came to din- 
ner... Lodge’s language about President 
Wilson had always been full of personal 
dislike, but this evening he was _par- 
ticularly violent in his attacks. Suddenly 
Mr. Adams interrupted the tirade. He 
brought his fist down on the table and 
said sharply: ‘Cabot.’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘I’ve never allowed trea- 
sonable conversation at this table and I 
don’t propose to allow it now.’ The din- 
ner was finished in icy silence. Then 
there was some slight conversation, and 
soon after coffee the guests went home.” 

Exclusive Picture: These letters, 
and Cater’s well-tempered introduction, 
will be read with fascination by anyone 
Who is interested in American history. 
They stretch from 1858 to 1918 and pro- 
vide, from the Olympic vantage point of 
one of the great intellects of his century, 
4 picture of America and Europe which 
no one else could give. (HENRY ADAMS 
AND His FRIENDS; A COLLECTION OF 
His Unpusuisnep Lerrers. Compiled, 
with a biographical introduction, by 
Harold Dean Cater. 797 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $7.50.) 
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who shaves daily 
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NO BRUSH 























The first razor made expressly 
Modern life demands at least 1 man in for outdoor beards 
7 shave every day—yet daily shaving : 
often causes razor trape, iitation, | Double. dela aston. -and 
o help men solve this problem, we a , 0 7 
aaaaanel Giidee. o pe soothing blade. That’s the new razor that takes on 
cream. a wiry whiskers and gives you more power 
Glider protects your face while you | 24 comfort doing it. If your local drug- 
shave. It enables the razor’s sharp | Sst doesn’t have it yet, write to Durham- 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting Enders Razor Corp.. Dept: 8, Mystic, Conn, 
whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 
to use. Needs no brush—not sticky 
or greasy. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 





ff RAZOR 
and 10 blades 
in modern 
case 
Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we'll mail you a 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
NW-2, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 


good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 
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Echo-sounding to 


Safeguard ships 


The booming noise of a fog horn is a warn- 


ing well-known even to landlubbers. Equally 
important to safeguarding men and ships is 


sound directed toward the sea bottom by a 
*Fathometer.”’ This device sends out inau- 
dible sound waves which are reflected by the 


ocean bottom and returned to an instrument 
which measures the depth by the time re- 
quired for the echo. Thus, it finds use as a 
warning device against reefs, for charting, 


and even for locating schools of fish. 


An important part of each device is the 
small Bodine motor which provides operat- 


ing power. Chosen because of the reliability 
tequited by users of the Pathometer, this 


motor gives valuable service for fishermen, 
yachtsmen, and others who need to know 
either how deep their water is or where 


schools of fish are located beneath the surface. 


If you have a design problem on motor 
application of any kind, ask Bodine engi- 


neers to help you select the right motor to 


Meet your needs. 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Retirement With Honor 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


It is a notable event when a man 
can retire voluntarily, gracefully and 
without speculation about reasons 


other than those publicly given. But 


James F. Byrnes is a notable man and 
statesman. He has attained almost 


every governmental distinction except 
the Presidency, and he narrowly 


missed that. Leadership in the House 
and the Senate for 24 years; mem- 


bership on the Supreme 


Court; the direction of the 
most important civilian war 


agency and, finally, Secre- 
tary of State—these appoint- 


ments came not because he 
wielded political power in 


the usual sense or because 


he was a sycophant before 
the throne. They came be- 
cause the people with 


whom he worked relied on 
his judgment and respected 
him. The Senate is a vital testing 


ground, and Byrnes has had its sup- 


port for sixteen years. 
Nearly 40 years ago, Byrnes, a frail- 
looking, court reporter in South Car- 


Olina, took to the political trails. Over 


the red clay and through the pines he 
traveled and finally, in 1930, he 


knocked into political oblivion the 
Bilbo of those days, Cole Blease. “Who 


Was Who” describes Blease as “the 
only South Carolinian who has been 


mayor Of his city, senator from his 


county, speaker of the House, presi- 
dent of the State Senate, governor of 


the State and U.S. Senator.” Blease 


Was also a for demagogue. Jimmy 
Byrnes has redeemed the state of Cal- 
houn and Hayne by topping the Blease 


record without resorting to the Blease 


methods. Molotoff the Hammer found, 
as did Blease, that there is power and 
infinite purpose behind the amiability, 


ye . ° 
the resiliency and the determination of 
the smallish man from Spartanburg. 


Byrnes was not well known 
nationally during the Presidential 
campaign of 1932. But no one had 


more to do with Roosevelt's success. 
He was intimately present in that 
campaign for five months, and in the 
vears that followed no one did more 
to bridge the gap between _ the 
White House and the Congress. His 
political judgment is uncanny. His 
basic philosophy is liberal, urbane 
and tolerant. His capacity to analyze, 
simplify and articulate complex intel- 


lectual problems is most unusual, And 


his patience is infinite. 





It is these qualities, brought to the 


most serious task of peacemaking in 
two centuries, which have earned 


Byrnes a place in American history 
with the great Secretaries of the past. 
That a man with the delicate physical 
endowment of Byres could have 


sustained the burden for eighteen 
months is a miracle of good fortune 
for which Americans should thank 


Providence. In an analogous 


case, at the Congress of 
Vienna, Lord Castlereagh, 


who was also called upon to 


balance the powers of Rus- 
sia and the West, ended his 
task in insanity and suicide. 


Byrnes missed the White 


House by the narrowest of 
margins. He believed, with 


the best of reasons, that 
Roosevelt had told him to 


go ahead and seek the Vice 
Presidential nomination and that there 


were no other commitments, Several 
party leaders believed that Byrnes was 
not only the best candidate, but that 
Roosevelt preferred him. 


There is no doubt of the fact that, 
up until a day or two before the nomi- 
nation was made, Byrnes actually had 


the votes, But at the last minute other 
leaders persuaded a weary President 
that Truman was preferable. And so 
Byrnes had to bear in loyal silence 


the bitterest disappointment of his 


career. There were enough senators 
who knew this to provide the proba- 


bility, after the death of Roosevelt, 


that if Byrnes wanted to be Secretary 
of State, any other appointment would 
not be confirmed. President Truman, 


a just man, gladly made the appoint- 


ment and gave Byrnes full freedom 
of action. 


Gam Rayburn’s retirement from 
the speakership is also due to no 


failure of his own, Like Byrnes, he is 
a man of profound tolerance and deep 
loyalty. It was a singular and deserved 
tribute that his colleagues would not 


permit him to return to the ranks. 
The minority leadership was all they 


could give, and they gave it heartily. 
Even the Republicans must have felt 
a dash of regret that victory made it 
necessary to displace a speaker whose 
fairness and honesty they recognized 
and loved, 


Byrnes and Rayburn held the re- 


spect of Washington long before the 


New Deal came, They retain it after 


the New Deal leaders are gone. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, big name in its field, produces a versatile line of plastics used by 


thousands of molders. The complex production of these materials employs a series of Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


What's Cookin’? 


' ' ’ ‘ 
OU PLACE 4 machined stool die ina molding press—and add 
a Monsanto molding compound. Apply heat and high pres- 
sure. Presto! Out pop molded radio cabinets, novelties, machine 


parts—virtually any plastic products you may want... 
. Its just about as easy as baking wafHles in a waffle iron—but 
inst, Monsanto had to make the “mix.” Each “mix” is prepared 


from resins, dyes, and fillers ... to exacting standards. 


Aud in machines at Monsanto's Plastics Division, Shell Induss 


trial Lubricants must really work “under fire.” Oils and greases 
are subjected to heat, pressure, and chemicals, 


To meet these gruelling conditions, Shell Lubrication Engi- 
neers surveyed the operation—determined the right lubricant for 
7 __ 


Vay ‘ . . 
each Ib. .. the proper quantity... the correct application. 
Equi ment ranges from powerful crushers to small motors—and 


Ditell | ubricants were prescribed “to order.” 


Leavers 41n ImwousTRyr Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


( ‘ F a . ‘ 
The results? Machines at the Plastics Division function smox thly. 
Maintenance problems are minor. Operating costs have dropped, 


and lubrication life is long, Monsanto— dCTVINY industry vee 
which serves mankind”— expresses complete satisfaction with 
Shell Industrial Lubricants and the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


‘ 
Ag new machines and new methods come into use, the need 


for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and pro- 
wuenden Ponere nen ete enig nih euaiieiieah- ugk 

gressive lubrication plan includes; study and analysis of plant 
and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubri- 
cants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 


ON progress. 
Are you absolutely sure the ma- 


chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in the 


Shell Lubrication Engineer. 














of Abraham Overholt as well as of the rich, robust, grainy whiskey 
he created to bear his name. Little did they dream that Old Overholt would 
still be made, on the same site, 137 years later—and that the good taste which 


always stood out would delight the hearts of generations yet unborn. 


Yes, Old Overholt grew up with the country, 
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BROAD FORD, PA.U-SA- 





Straight Rye Whiskey + Bottled in Bond « 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





